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THE RECENT RAPID INCREASE 
IN THE USE OF 
REED & KELLOGG’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


in the schools of the State of New York is indicated by the following figures, taken 
from the official Text-book Tables issued by the Examination Department of the 
University of the State of New York. These figures show: — 
1. That Reed and Kellogg are now used in more schools for Elementary English than 
all other authors combined. 
2. That, if the ratio of increase which has been maintained for the last three years is 


continued till July 1), 1901, Reed & Kellogg will then be used in more schools 
for Advanced English than all other authors combined. 


The following are the official figures taken from the Text-book Tables : — 
Number of Schools Reporting 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 1898 1899 1900 


Reed & Kellogg, 245 302 359 
All Other Authors,* 352 330 324 
* 27 Competitors in 1898 and 1899, and 33 in 1900 
Number of Schools Reporting 
ADVANCED ENGLISH 1898 1899 . 1900 
Reed & Kellogg, 184 218 260 
All Other Authors,* 344 346 325 


* 34 Competitors in 1898, 32 in 1899, 29 in 1900 
For over ten years Reed & Kellogg have held first place in the New York State 
Regents’ Schools in competition with from 20 to 33 other text-books on Grammar. 
If you are interested in a language series from which the best results can be 
obtained, we shall be glad to hear from you. ; 
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THE BEST HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


It is issued in two editions — one in cloth, at $2.00; one in half morocco, on large plate paper, 7 by 7%4 inches, at $5.00. The latter edition is limited to 
250 copies, each of which is numbered ; and copies will be sent in the order in which subscriptions are received. 


**T am sure it will be as valuable as I find it interesting.” 


— Pror. NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, April 23, 1901. 


ae C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ammar Schools. It contains a few pages of Algebraic work in the processes, as 
his subject is taken up in an elementary way. Sample copy sent for 15 cents. 
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Carefully prepared problems for the advanced grades of Gr 
well as problems involving the equation, for schools where t 


Correspondence solicited. 


By Wi F, NICHOLS, Axthor 
of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
170 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


attention had been called to them. 


GrapPHITE PENCILS. 
Send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


‘Such is the patriot’s boast, 
Where’er we roam, 
His first, best country 


Ever is at home.” 
—OLIvER GOLDSMITH. 


In all probability Goldsmith would have said the same about lead pencils if his 


The best pencils are those made right here at home, out of American materials, 
and used in the American schools. They are known everywhere as Dixons AMERICAN 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N, J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Over seventy-five years ago, in the city 
of Philadelphia, a few men prominent in 
the advancement of scientific knowledge 
met and formed a society which they 
named after the great American philoso- 
pher, Benjamin Franklin. At its virth, 
this Franklin institute was composed of 
only a few men, but men of such s3tand- 
ing and reputation that, as the years 
passed on, it grew to be the Franklin In- 
stitute of to-day, recognized as the oldest, 

“most conservative, and most influential 
scientific body in America. ‘Men promi- 
nent in industrial and engineering de- 
velopment are connected with it either as 
active or honorary members. Its officers 
have always been men who ranked among 
the leaders in their lines of professional 
or business work. Its president, John P. 
Birkenbine, is a gentleman of broad tech- 
nical education and engineering experi- 
ence. His prominence in the engineering 
field is attested by the fact that he has 
served as president of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, is a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and is a member of other tech- 
nical societies in Europe ‘and America, 
Other officers of the institute are men who 
are recognized as men of superior ability 
and education. When the National Ex- 
port Exposition in Philadelphia was 
organized, the officers chose the Franklin 
Institute as the medium through which 
the awards should be made. In doing 
this, they knew that merit only would be 
recognized. While the International Cor- 
respondence schools, Scranton, Pa., had 
an exhibit at the exposition, it was impos- 
sible for the representatives of tne 
schools to show in detail what they are 
accomplishing. In December last Mr. 
Birkenbine, president of the Franklin In- 
stitute, took occasion to personally visit 
the schools. In his professional work Mr. 
Birkenbine had met numerous young men 
who are students of the schools. He 
found them among all classes of men em- 
ployed at large industrial and engineering 
works, and discovered that his own 
nephews were supplementing their previ- 
ous education in this way, and that one, 
in particular, had benefited so much by 
his course as to win an enviable and re- 
munerative position under the United 
States government. Thus, with a general 
knowledge of the work of the schools on 
the part of the other officers of the Frank- 
lin Institute, and a detailed knowledge of 
the work done on the part of President 
Birkenbine, the Franklin Institute, on be- 
half of the National Export Exposition, 
awarded to the International Correspond- 
ence schools the highest award, a diploma, 
and a silver medal. The specific reason 
given in the diploma states that the di- 
ploma and medal are awarded for a 
unique, thorough, and comprehensive sys- 
tem of technical education by correspond- 
‘ence. While such dn award, couched in 
more general terms from the Franklin In- 
stitute, would be a prize of value, the use 
of the words unique, thorough, and com- 
prehensive expresses the highest possible 
commendation. 


Irish Tramp—“Good mornin’, sor. If 
ye plaze, how far is it to Phaynixville?” 

Countryman—“It’s a good way. Who 
do you want to see there?” 

Irish Tramp—‘Sure, an’ it’s mesilf I 
want to see there. Good mornin’, sor.” 
—May New Lippincott. 
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are cordially invited to call and in- 
spect our new quarters, 
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THE SCHOOLS OF SWITZERLAND.—(1) 


BY PRESTON W. SEARCH, LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 


Many elements unite to make Lausanne an ex- 
ceedingly interesting educational centre. The heroic 
influence of mountain life; the unconquerable spirit 
of the Swiss people, which must be free, as typed in 
the mythical Tell; the sacrificial blood of Huss, 
Davel and Bonnivard; the preachings of Calvin, 
Zwingli, Farrel, Huss, and Knox; the fact that 
Switzerland has long been the refuge of bold exiles 
from other lands, amd, in the past, the battleground 
of great contending forces; the infusion of stronger 
blood from the Anglo-Saxon nations, drawn hither 
largely by beauty of lake and grandeur of moun- 
tains: the teachings of Pestalozzi, Agassiz, and 
Vinet; and the healthfulness of gimate, making the 
city an attractive place for the establishment of 
schools, all commingle to make Lausanne, with 
her magnificent mountain frontage, her beauty of 
lake, and picturesque setting of villages, vineyards, 
and cottages, a city well conditioned for educational 
leadership, 

dusanne numbers less than fifty thousand peo- 
jle; and yet she sustains within her borders a large 
university, a most excellent system of public instrue- 
tion, including ecoles enfantine, ecoles premieres, 
ecoles superieures, an ecole industriale, an ecole 
normale, and also conservatories of musie and art, 
more than seventy seminaries for girls, and perhaps 
lifty institutes for boys, besides a large number of 
family schools of lesser rank. The situation of the 
city is most delightful, the atmosphere scholastic, 
and the general opportunity exceptional. So it is 
not strange that the galaxy of schools of the days 
when Byron, Gibbon, Longfellow, and Voltaire loved 
(0 visit the city has augmented itself by the great 
iggregation of schools to-day. 

A few words of description will probably be inter- 
esting to American teachers. 

The ecoles enfantine correspond to our kinder- 
gartens. They are much more economically and 
probably less efficiently conducted. There is in each 
room but one teacher, who has charge of approxi- 
nately thirty pupils. The work is, unfortunately, 
formal, but follows the Froebeline idea as closely 
‘s instruction by a single teacher will permit. 
hese children are of ages five and six. 

The ecoles premieres are maintained by the Swiss 
confederation, and are for children from seven: to 
has During this period the parent 

ay about the education of the child. 
Attendance at school is compulsory, and visits of 
parents are seldom permitted. The school build- 
igs are most excellent and well equipped; but the 
boys and girls attend in separate wings, and are 
taught hy teachers of their respective sexes. The 
instruction of the boys is much better than that of 
the girls, although the difference in this respect is 
not so great as in France. The two gymnasiums to 
he found on the playgrounds of every city ecole 
premiere are fine specimens of what a little money 
will do. The studies and instruction in these 
schools are much heavier than for children of the 
“ime age in America. In one room I saw boys of 
twelve deep in the mysteries and delights of elec- 
tricity, Civil government is ground into the young 
mind from start. to finish, The patriotism of a 


Swiss geography is something absolutely unique. 
The entire book is devoted to Switzerland, excepting 
the closing half-dozen pages, which briefly mention 
that there are other countries, with the inference 
that they are scarcely worth considering. The music 
books used in the schools of all grades are devoted 
almost entirely to patriotic sentiment. As already 
stated, attendance at these schools is compulsory, 
and, therefore, is free. The child must attend un- 
til reaching the age of sixteen; but at twelve years 
a boy may elect to attend at the ecole industriale and 
the girl at the ecole superieure, or continue at the 
ecole premiere. 

The ecole industriale is a great institution—great 
in the character of its instruction. The teachers 
are all men, and, in scholarship and ability, corre- 
spond well to the men principals in our best city 
schools. This school is cantonal (state); but each 
pupil pays from forty to fifty franes per year for 
tuition. The course of study comprehends three 
years of an ecole industriale and three years of an 
ecole de commerce, but may be supplemented by 
three years in the gymnase mathematique. To 
enter this school (eligibility to the various villages 
and cities of the canton) a boy must be twelve years 
of age, and must have satisfactorily completed the 
six elementary grades of the ecole premiere. At the 
end of six years of faithful work in the industriale, 
a diploma is granted which admits to the university. 
The course of study holds steadily in mind the dis- 
tinctive characteristics and functions of a man’s 
life, the fundamental element of which is citizen- 
ship and co-operation. The heavy work done in 
mathematics, language, science, and civics by com- 
paratively young pupils should furnish profitable 
reflection for Ame ducators. The work in 
cosmography is particularly of interest. One, how- 
ever, could not help being amused by seeing the pro- 
fessor of ethics stop his recitation to stand an 
eighteen-year-old boy in the corner. This school 
in its masterly work shows the value of high grade 
instruction. In Switzerland teaching is a profes- 
sion, and the schools are never prostituted to the low 
function of giving some weakling a job. It is very 
impressive, indeed, to see an old gray-haired man, 
in quality a college professor, imparting instruction 
to little children. ‘The course of study, unfortu- 
nately, is prepared elsewhere, and is iron-clad. If 
it is not ideal, it, nevertheless, exemplifies the value 
of intensive work. The number of pupils assigned 
to each teacher ranges from twenty to twenty-five, 
perhaps less rather than more. ‘This is largely the 
case also in the ecoles premieres. The ateliers 
(manual training work) is not so good as in 
America, but is of form that can be incorporated 
even in the poorer schools. An interesting feature 
is a small annual assessment, which establishes an 
insurance fund for pupils who are hurt in the shops. 

At the age of twelve the qualified girls may elect 
to attend at the ecoles superieures. ‘These schools 
are supported by the commune (city) and the pupils 
pay from fifty to sixty francs tuition. Here, and 
also at the ecole industriale, there is a special fund 
to take care of indigent pupils who are properly 
recommended. The studies are supposedly more 
conservative of the girls’ interests. The gymna- 
sium work is excellent. There is much instruction 
in language, domestic economy, morals, and the 
duties of motherhood. The cabinet is well sup- 
plied with nursing bottles and other articles to illus- 
trate the proper care of young children. In the 
sewing-room each girl has a good-sized doll, the 
dressing of which is the object of her pattern- 
making, cutting, and sewing. The instruction in 
religion I did not see. The equipment is not so 
good as in the boys’ school, the classes are larger, 
and the instruction, though good, is less meritorious. 
The teachers are all women, excepting an admir- 
able directeur (for this work is deemed too im- 
portant to be intrusted to a woman), and an occa- 
sional specialist. «The latter enjoys a man’s privi- 
lege of smoking in the hall, which he does in good 
vigorous style, The periods are all one hour long, 


with the closing ten minutes of each hour devoted 
to a good romp in the corridors. I never saw a 
Swiss teacher attempt to regulate the hall order. 
The room government belongs to the teacher; that 
of the corridors to the pupils. In all schools, in- 
cluding the university, the instructors, during inter- 
missions, retire to the instructors’ room for rest, con- 
versation, and (the men) to smoke, while the pupils 
are supposed to take care of themselves. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that the deficit in maintenance 
of the girls’ schools is char slirectly to the city, 
for this is discrimination in favor of the boys; but 
Switzerland is learning rapidly. 


ELECTIVE STUUVIES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN 

[Superintendent Seaver devotes his entire annual 
report for 1900, with the exception of the usual 
statistics, to the consideration of such a system of 
elective studies as is believed to be best suited to the 
high schools, and he explains how it may be expected 
to work, and how certain difficulties can be avoided 
or overcome. | 

It is not a knowledge of the subjects among which 

a choice is to be made, but some knowledge about 
them, which is needed for a wise choice. And this 
knowledge about subjects is easily obtained from 
persons who have knowledge of them. All a pupil 
needs is a fixed purpose in the pursuit of his educa- 
tion, and some knowledge of ‘the degrees in which 
different studies may be helpful in the attainment 
of his purpose. If it be asked what is to be done 
for the pupils who have no fixed purpose, the drones 
and the shirks, the answer is that they are entitled 
to no consideration. The difficulty with them is 
moral, not intellectual, and they are dealt with no 
less easily under an elective than under a required 
system of study. We may safely conclude, then, 
that the danger of a wild choice of elective studies 
is chiefly imaginary; it is, indeed, a theoretical pos- 
sibility, but practically, as experience has shown, it 
seldom becomes serious. 
_ By the elective system the educational wants of 
different groups of pupils can be more satisfactorily 
met than they are met now; proper recognition 
can be given to the individuality of pupils, their 
several abilities, purposes, ambitions, and probable 
future occupations in life; pupils seeking com- 
mercial instruction can be offered better selections of 
studies than the present course affords; domes- 
tic and industrial instruction can easily be provided 
for girls by adding the appropriate elective studies 
to the authorized list; a good preparation (other 
than a full classical one) for college or other higher 
institutions of learning is more easily provided 
under a full elective plan than the present plan of 
studies; the old theory of intense study of a few 
subjects, and the new theory of all-sided symmetri- 
cal development through study of more subjects, are 
both practicable, even in the same school, under the 
proposed course; different programs can be 
framed for different groups of pupils in the same 
schools, and a choice among these programs offered, 
instead of a choice. among single studies; there 
is a distinct and valuable educational end to be 
gained by inviting young people to take a part in the 
direction of their own studies, so that they may feel 
in some measure responsible for the ultimate out- 
come of their school work. 

There are other good results that may reasonably 
be expected to follow the large use of elective studies 
in our high schools. In the first place, the high 
school graduates will carry from their schools into 
the community a much larger total amount of sound 
and fruitful scholarship. This will be the result 
partly of the greater interest which all pupils take 
in studies of their choice, and partly of the increased 
time that can be given to such studies, when the 
time now wasted in vain efforts to master too diffi- 
cult subjects shall have been redeemed, 

Why should teachers wear out their nervous 
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energy in trying to teach algebra and geometry to 
pupils who have little or no capacity for mathe: 
matical reasoning? But algebra and geometry are 
not the only studies on which too much vain en- 
deavor is bestowed. Chemistry, physics, drawing, 
and even foreign languages do not always furnish the 
best training for all minds. There are always ex- 
cellent pupils who would do better to omit one or 
another of these subjects, and give the time to 
studies better suited to their capacities. Thus 
they would leave school with more real scholarship. 

Even the drones and the shirks may be expected 
to do somewhat better with elective studies. 

Again, it may not be unreasonable to expect that 
elective studies will draw more pupils into the high 
schools, and induce a larger proportion of them to 
remain the second, the ‘third, and even the fourth 
year. Still further, it may be expected that elective 
studies will offer inducements for remaining in 
school after graduation for the purpose of taking 
additional studies. All the studies entered on the 
proposed list will occupy in the aggregate not less 
than 150 hours a week, or at least eight years of 
one pupil’s time. It would be highly desirable, I 
think, to restore the practice that once prevailed, 
notably in the girls’ high school, whereby graduates 
remained in school a fifth, a sixth, and even a 
seventh year. 

There is another class of young people who might 
usefully be drawn into the high schools by elective 
studies—namely, those who would not enter for a 
diploma, but merely for instruction in one or more 
of the subjects offered. 


SOME KINDS OF BOOKS NOT TO BUY FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY CAROLINE M, HEWINS, 
Librarian Hartford [(Conn.) Public Library. 


[The library department of the N. E. A. was es- 
tablished to promote closer and more helpful rela- 
tions between the schools and libraries. With the 
hope of adding to the interest taken in it by 
teachers, a committee of the American Library As- 
sociation has asked a librarian to write the following 
article and has sent it to this journal for publica- 
tion. | 

I have a large collection of book-lists from graded 
schools and libraries all over the country, and in 
most of them I find books that for good reasons 
should be excluded. For example:— 

The first book on one list is Coffin’s “Story of 
Liberty,” which I said, nearly twenty years ago, “is 
so fierce in its Protestantism and so bloody in its 
details that it causes pain to many a sensitive child.” 
The pictures are too horrible for a child to see, and 
the book, like any other which wars against any 
form of religious belief, should not be allowed in a 
public school. 

The second list admits the Elsie books, tearfully 
sentimental and priggish, where the heroine is held 
up as a saint and martyr for refusing to obey an en- 
tirely reasonable request of her father, and where 
money, fine clothes, and love making at an early age 
hold too prominent a place. 

In the third list, one of Mayne Reid’s books is 
annotated. “To read carefully any volume of this 
author is to acquire a considerable knowledge of 
the trees, the flowers, the animals, the insects, and 
the human creatures existing in the region where 
the story takes place.” In Mayne Reid’s “Desert 
Home” maple sugar trees are tapped in the autumn 
and yield nearly a hundred pounds of sugar. Emer- 
son’s “Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts” states 
that although sap will flow in summer and early 
autumn, it has but little saccharine matter. Mayne 

teid’s stories as stories are delightful for children 
to read, but should never be used as aids to geog- 
raphy lessons. 

In the fourth list, the Dotty Dimple and Flaxie 
Frizzle books are recommended for the third reader 
grade. Children who are in this grade cannot read 
the ungrammatical baby-talk easily, and if they 
could, it would demoralize their Bnglish. 

In the fifth list, Horace Bushnell’s “Woman 
Suffrage,” Hinsdale’s “President Garfield and Edu- 
cation,” and Wright’s “Industrial Evolution of the 


United States” are in the same class with Emilie 
Poulsson’s “Through the Farmyard Gate,” with no 
discrimination as to the age for which any one of 
the four is intended. All except the last are beyond 
the understanding of boys and girls below high 
school age, and if in school libraries should be for 
teachers only. 

The sixth list has for the seventh grade a part of 
the “Library of Wonders,’ translated from the 
French, and out of date twenty years ago. ‘Teachers 
should be careful in buying books of popular science 
that they are modern, and also written in a style 
that makes them attractive to boys and girls. In a 
long experience in libraries, I have never found that 
boys and girls liked the “Library of Wonders.” 

The seventh list, for children under ‘ten years of 
age, includes Miss Plympton’s “Dear Daughter 
Dorothy,” an absurd little book, whose heroine, 
eight years old, has the whole charge of the twelve 
hundred dollars salary that her father earns as 
bookkeeper, and by her clear and convincing testi- 
mony in court saves him from a charge of embezzle- 
ment. 

The next list has Mrs. Burnett’s “Little Saint 
Elizabeth,” a morbid tale, and with it a reproduction 
of ‘Prince Fairyfoot,” a story which the author read 
when she was a child in a book that she never could 
find again. In order to understand the pertness 
and flippancy of her style in this story, one has only 
to compare it with the original, reprinted within a 
few months in Frances Browne’s “Wonderful 


DR. A. DUNCAN YOCUM, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Chair,” or “Granny’s Wonderful Chair,” as it is 
called in one edition. A few lines, in the simple, 
direct English of the old fairy tales, are expanded 
by Mrs. Burnett into eight or ten pages, with at- 
tempts at wit and allusions to unhappy married 
life, which should be kept out of books for children. 

To sum up, books on differences of religious be- 
lief, books written in a style or on subjects beyond 
the years of boys and girls, scientific books that are 
inaccurate or out of date, books that make children 
despise their elders, or Have an overweening sense of 
their own importance, and books that are cheap, 
slangy, flippant, or written in bad English, dialect, 
or baby-talk should have no place in a school library, 
and books on poor paper and in poor type and bind- 
ing should also be kept out. There are books that 
tell stories of wholesome, well-bred children; fairy- 
tales in the simple, old-fashioned style; out-of-door 
books that are not dull or aggressively instructive; 
and selections from the best poetry to choose from. 
There is room yet for the right kind of histories that 
are interesting without being babyish, and accurate 
without being dull. 


REQOISITES FOR SILENT READING. 


1. A clear conception. 
2. <A quick perception. 
3. Human sympathy. 
4. A vivid imagination. 
5. A keen discernment. 


6. An interest in affairs. 
%. Good taste and judgment.—Rational Blocu- 
tion, 


QUESTIONS FOR PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHERS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, BOSTON, 

1. Is your library (both professional and: gen- 
eral) larger than it was last year? 

2. Do you read more educational journals than 
ever before? 

3. What schools have you visited this year? 

4. Of how many educational clubs are you a 
member? * 

5. Have you written any articles lately? 

6. Have you made any addresses? 

?. Has that hobby of yours quieted down? 

8. Have you traveled at all? 

9. Are you doing anything for your community 
in addition to your services at school? 

10. Have you caught sight of “the dead line’? 


CHILDREN AS ACCOMPANISTS. 


[Fifth in the series on the accompanist. | 


BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


It is of the utmost importance that children and 
youth learn the art and form the habit of being ac- 
companists. America’s future depends almost as 
much upon the right relations of people as upon 
their knowledge. A spirit of loyalty and helpful- 
ness will do more for individual and national pros- 
perty and progress, security and permanence, than 
almost anything else. 

The accomplishment of the ends aimed at in this 
direction requires two lines of effort; first, that the 
school, its curriculum and teachers, shall definitely 
and distinctly play an accompaniment for the pupils, 
and, second, that all school forces teach and inspire 
the children and youth themselves to be accom- 
panists. 

The time-honored schoolmaster could not modify 
anything for anybody, and it was audacious to sug- 
gest it. For centuries the universities would omit 
or admit nothing. It is little more than a quarter 
of a century since the universities of America first 
allowed the curriculum to play an accompaniment 
to any human soul that had no taste or talent for 
Greek or Calculus, but to-day there is opportunity 
for satisfying every industrially intellectual aspira- 
tion of the lad who aspires to success in the railway 
service or as a blacksmith, or of the girl who desires 
highest skill in artistic domestic lines. This trans- 
formation, however, is no more gratifying than that 
by which the elementary school is permitted to play 
the role of accompanist to children who find no gat- 
isfaction in reciting lists of prepositions. 

It is searcely half a century since the kinder- 
garten was ruthlessly excluded from Froebel’s own 
country on the ground that it would undermine a 
nation’s respect for God if little children were al- 
lowed to sing of his love, and that national authority 
could never be maintained if little children were 
governed by love and good cheer instead of by 
authority. Corporal punishment—the real thing, 
and not the make believe—was securely intrenched 
in the American school until quite recently on al- 
most as frail a claim as the pretext which excluded 
the kindergarten from Prussia. All this is changed, 
and nowhere else can there be found education that 
is so readily modified for the good of the child as in 
America. In place of the traditional three “R’s,” 
we now have more than twenty-five recognized 
branches for the elementary school. In many high 
schools there are electives, while even pupil govern- 
ment is quite the proper method in many cities and 
towns. ‘The teacher is an all-sufficient accompanist 
in most schools, and even the supervisor, with her 
ideals in methods and devices, accepts the situation 
and acts accordingly. 

For example: A noble and brilliant supervisor in 
the Middle West had the highest ideals in methods, 
and her requirements of the teachers were exacting 
to the limit. Definite results in each branch were 
secured by methods largely of her own devising. 
One day while she was making strenuous effort to 
perfect the number work in one of the schools she 


discovered incidentally that one of the pupils wag 
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inattentive and irresponsive because of the loss of 
her mother and the neglect of herself and little 
sisters by her father. As by magic, the supervisor 
transformed that number lesson into an hour of 
comfort and peace to that child, with an effect upon 
the whole school which will never be forgotten. 
Compare for a moment a school whose sole thought 
and labor is perfection in the lower technicalities of 
processes, and one that find occasion now and then 
to lift some despondent, neglected, grieved soul out 
into hope and joy. Think of the intellectual life 
that finds no interest or satisfaction in learning to 
spell, cipher, or write, but will do these things with- 
out rebelling if their sterility can be made to glow 
by a half hour in music or drawing, in cooking or 
sewing school, or in the sloyd room. The school of 


to-day adapts itself almost indefinitely to the 


nature which God has given the child. 


In all this there is danger lest in making the 
school and teacher play the accompanist for the 
child he shall develop a conceit that he is both soloist 
and leader, but is not expected himself to be an ac- 
companist. Sad, indeed, will be the day when 
teachers and parents, however good their intent, 


‘make it improbable that children and youth will 


play an accompaniment because their elders have 
played their part overmuch. 

No school has fulfilled its mission until the chil- 
dren and youth are respectful and helpful to their 
seniors, polite and manly to women, protective and 
thoughtful .with younger children, finding genuine 
pleasure in playing an accompaniment. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN 


THIRD SERIES. 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


"This is a very beautiful, but very sad, picture. It 
is called “Christ or Diana?” and was painted by Ed- 
win Long. There is much in the picture to study, 


wrong), and a chance to prove it by burning incense 
to the goddess. Her lover has taken some grains of 
incense from the box held by the young girl at the 
left; he entreats her to throw it on the flame and 
thus save herself. For if she remains firm to her 
new faith, she is to meet death in a way that can be 
guessed from the multitude of people in the back- 
ground, and from the soldiers, for they are in that 
famous place, the Colosseum, where so many heart- 


CHRIST OR DIANA? 


and you will like it better and better as you examine 
it long and closely. 

It represents a scene in Rome in one of the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era. You know that when 
Jesus of Nazareth was born a large part of the peo- 
ple of the world were what is called pagan; that is, 
they worshipped many gods (and goddesses too) in- 
stead of the one God whom we know to be All-in-All. 
Diana was one of the favorite goddesses of the 
Greeks and also of the Romans. She was goddess 
of the moon, of hunting or the chase, and of purity. 
Many temples and shrines were built to her, and on 
the altars of these incense was burnt, the people be- 
lieving that if they pleased the goddess in this way 
she would send them good weather, good hunting, 
and other gifts. 

When Jesus the Christ came many persons be- 
lieved him and gave up the old forms of worship, and 
many of these went out from Judea to spread “the 
glad tidings” to other lands. The news of the gos- 
pel of love and peace, and joy on earth, and good will 
to men was carried into Greece and to Rome, which 
was then the most powerful city of the world (which 
means the eastern continent, for this continent was 
not then settled), and as the new religion was con- 
trary to the belief of the rulers of these places, and 
was hated by those in power, they threw the 
preachers and converts of the religion of Christ into 
prison, they tortured them and gave them to the 
wild beasts to devour. Some day you will learn the 
world story. 

The lovely maiden in this picture has embraced 
the truths taught by Jesus; it has become known, 
and she is brought before the altar of Diana by the 
pagan priests, in order to give her a chance to re- 
cant (that is, give up the new ideas and say they are 


“Copyrighted, 


Long. 


rending scenes transpired, and whose ruins to-day 
every visitor to Rome is anxious to see. I will not 
speak of the varied expressions on the faces around 
the central figure, for you are to tell about them. 
Only the pure, the exalted expression of the beauti- 
ful girl who will soon become a martyr for the sake 
of that everlasting love that sustains her and prom- 
ises her such joy that she puts aside the temptations 
of earthly love, the fears of a horrible death in the 
sight of thousands of cruel persons, and goes to meet 
the reward of those that “endure to the end.” We 
are sure, from her expression, that there cannot be 
any other ending to this scene. The majesty of her 
face and figure, the glory already reflected on them 
from above, are a benediction to all who look upon 
them. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, BOSTON. 


One of the chief results of women’s suffrage in 
school affairs is an increase of race and sectarian 
bigotry; few women have ordinarily voted except 
under the leadership of persons with an inordinate 
and groundless fear of Catholic domination. It can- 
not be econeeded that women’s suffrage has brought 
“the home into the management of the school,” or 
that “woman has purified and ennobled political 
activity.” It is difficult to see that the women who, 
year after year, have taken an active part in school 
affairs move on a plane any higher than that along 
which male effort acts. As members of school 
boards they have little genius for facts; their state- 
ments in debate frequently illustrate the well-known 
truth that imaginative fiction is woman’s literary 
stronghold; there is always an exception (in favor 
of theniselves) to all rules; when their own desires 


are involved their vision is oblique; they are seldom, 
if ever, impersonal. When, in Boston, a new code 
of rules vested in the superintendent the duty of 
presenting to the full board, for its acceptance or 
rejection, his personal judgment as to the fittest 
candidates for teachers’ positions, so that it would 
haye been a gross breach of his duty, and a fraud 
upon the board and upon the public, for him to have 
made himself the mouthpiece of any other person’s 
choice and judgment, it was a woman, an ardent ad- 
vocate of the reform in the abstract,—a woman 
whose goodness of heart and purity of purpose were 
exceeded only by her own conviction of their para- 
mount virtue,—that was the first member to insist, 
strenuously to insist, that the superintendent should 
select and name her candidate, and not his own. 
But it ought to be said that women on school 
boards do much useful service. They have time to 
visit the schools, and they find many defects and 
abuses that overworked business and professional 
men would never discover. In spite of the fact that 
so few women register and vote, and that those who 
do vote are largely under the domination of leaders 
with whom the test of official excellence is found 
more in religious bigotry, and in a willingness and 
capacity to flatter and follow these self-constituted 
leaders, than in a straightforward and able per- 
formance of public duty, yet there is strong reason 
to believe that the women’s vote can—and will, if 
necessary—be used to prevent a thorough Tam- 
manyizing of our publie school administration. 
The remarkable rise in the women’s vote from 
725 in 1887 to 19,490 in 1888 was caused 
by the violent sectarian controversy over 
Swinton’s History. While this extraordinary in- 
crease in the vote is very indicative of women’s 
capacity and liking for religious and sectarian con- 
flict, yet it cannot be gainsaid that no small part of 
that vote was based on a genuine fear, perhaps not 
entirely groundless, that the integrity of the teach- 
ing in our schools was menaced. A really “rotten 
school board” would undoubtedly produce another 
extraordinary and overwhelming women’s vote. 
For this vote to be both useful and ‘effective, it 
should be blended into a non-partisan, non-sectarian 
organization with men voters.—The Atlantic. 
GENERAL HISTORY BELOW THE H1GH 
SCHOOL, 


BY ELIZABETH A. PACKARD, 
High School, Oakland, Cal. 


College authorities frequently make the statement 
that history is the worst taught subject jn the entire 
course of the public schools. Perhaps this has been 
true during the last decade. Now, however, scien- 
tific methods are invading this field, also, though as 
yet possessing but a corner here and there. 

It has been customary to omit history entirely 
until the latter part of the so-called grammar school 
period; then have come two years of United States 
history, at which time Columbus, Francis Drake, the 
Pilgrim fathers, Dutch merchants, and numerous 
other individuals suddenly appeared from vague 
lurking-places. They their descendants 
promptly fought Indians for a time, then fought 
their French neighbors (who had likewise appeared 
on the scene in some mysterious manner), and finally 
achieved undying fame by refusing to submit to 
“taxation without representation,” and hoisting the 


* stars and stripes, with firecracker accompaniment, 


on the Fourth of July, 1776. Immediately there- 
after we became the greatest, richest, and wisest 
nation on record, and it is foreordained that we 
shall remain such in spite of all financial idiosyn- 
crasies and political frauds. 

Following this lucid presentation of our country’s 
past, the hoy who progressed to the high school has 
been flung without warning into ancient Chaldea. 
In one semester he has been expected to adjust him- 
self to his new environment, and to gain a passable 
knowledge of Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, and Greece, 
from their beginnings down to the Roman conquest. 
He must be a wonderful teacher who can fix either 
clear ideas or a liking for the subject when viewed 
from such a merry-go-round. P 

I do not charge that undue emphasis has been 
placed upon United States history, but that it has 
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been looked upon too much as an air plant having 
no connection with other growths. Far be it from 
me to decry any means that shall lead to true 
patriotism; but patriotism should not be another 
name for ignorance, nor is it short-sightedness. 
The good American citizen must be broad-minded, 
and ‘all will surely admit that he will solve the 
problems of to-day with more success if he knows 
whether those problems are old or new, whether their 
solution has been attempted in other countries, and 
what causes may have produced those problems. 

United States history cannot be well grasped as 
an isolated fact. Moreover, it has certain peculiar 
difficulties for the beginner; it lacks perspective be- 
cause so recent; it is complicated, and. it is often 
dangerous for the instructor to tell the unbiased 
truth on account of political conceit and partizan- 
ship. 

One constantly hears quoted the aphorism, “Pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown.” Certainly, 
but is Captain John Smith better known to your 
seven-year-old than is Leonidas or King Alfred? 
Grecian history, because nearer the childhood of the 
world, is easier for American childhood than our 
complex modern civilization can be. 

Granting the desirability of some general history 
in the lower grades, the teacher protests that there 
is no time. When each branch had an independent 
existence in the day’s recitations, this objection was 
valid. In these days of correlation, however, the 
time can be found in connection with geography, 
literature, composition, drawing, modeling, and 
other manual training, all of which are mutually 
helpful. 

Let us inquire, briefly, into the sequence of the 
work. Most American schools teach histéry in a 
straight line; many German classes in concentric 
cireles. As Professor Salmon of Vassar College 
showed in a recent valuable article, the stages of 
historical instruction, or these concentric circles, 
may well correspond to the four stages in the 
growth of historical writing. These are as 
follows:— 

1. Biography—the hero. 

2. Narration—the family or city. 

3. Institutional study—the nation. 

4. Comparison—nations. . 

The first two only belong to the elementary 
schools. Did not most of us get our best inspira- 
tions from our early heroes and heroines? History 
is the great epic poem of humanity. The little one 
who dwells in a fairy realm of his own imagining 
feels close kinship to young Achilles. Boys of all 
centuries become as familiar friends as his neigh- 
bors cross the street. First, give the children the 
heroes of mythology and Bible story; a little later 
those of real history, keeping so far as possible be- 
fore them the few great landmarks of time. In 
four or five years the Gracchi may lead to patricians 
and plebeians, Pericles to Athens, Peter the Hermit 
to the Crusades, Miles Standish to the Plymouth 
colony. Let the heroes chosen be those of industry 
and philanthropy no less than of war. These bits 
of biography should be utilized in composition ex- 
ercises, taken together with geography lessons, and 
may be illustrated by pencil or water-color sketches, 
and modeling. Many beautiful poems can readily 
be chosen to illuminate the mental picture. 

By carrying out this plan an accumulation of 
biographical knowledge is easily made, and in the 
grammar grades the world’s great epochs can be 
fixed. Still for several years each story should 
cling closely about one central figure, the hero; 
otherwise the child becomes confused by a multi- 
plication of acquaintances. 

In the sixth or seventh school year, would it not 
be advisable to give special attention to England 
and the explorers, in order to prepare directly for 
the study of our story of America. In most places 
one can find some interesting material that permits 
a starting-point from local history. The Eastern 
states have colonial memorials, the interior has 
relics of Indian and French oceupation, California 
has her Spanish missions. In these is the best be- 


ginning for connecting the New World with the Old. 
It is universally admitted that the years before 
the high school period are the best for storing up 


Let us not be too 


facts for future classification. 


much afraid of teaching dates, then, or even the 
chronological jingle of English sovereigns; but let 
us have the life of the people studied, when it can be 
done, by the pupil himself from buildings, pictures, 
statuary, literature, and other “original sources.” 
Thus he becomes an explorer in his turn, and feels 
the joy of the discoverer “when a new planet swims 
into his ken.” 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


With waving of starry banners, 
With music of bugles sweet, 
All day through our streets has échoed 
The tramp of marching feet. 
From many a mountain valley, 
From city, and town, and hill, 
Around the graves where their comrades sleep 
The soldiers gather still. 


They think of the bitter partings 
When. first they marched away; 

The ranks of blue from the Northland, 
From the sunny South the gray. 

Some with hearts that were eager, 
And hot with the fire of youth, 

Some with a purpose steady 
To fight for God and truth, 


They think of the battle’s tumult, 
And the cannons’ sullen roar, 
And the yellow glow of sunset light 
When the weary fight was o’er; 
When, gathered around the campfire, 
Their yearning thoughts would roam, 
As softly sweet some comrade sang 
The words of ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


They remember the solemn roll-calls, 
And the silent pause that came 
When in the hush the sergeant called 
Some missing soldier’s name. ; 
They remember the days of terror, 
And nights that were long with dread, 
When, left-alone on the field, they watched 
With the dying and the dead, 


With ranks that are growing thinner 
Each year the soldiers meet; 

All day through our streets has echoed 
The tramp of their marching feet. 

Marching closer together, 
Oh! loyal ranks. of blue! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
For the weary strife is through. 


Marching closer together, 
Oh! patient ranks of gray! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
And strife has passed away. 

For both we mourn with loving tears; 
Brave hearts on either side, 

The memory of your noble deeds 
Still thrills our hearts with pride. 


And year by year we gather, 
With wreaths and garlands gay, 
To deck the graves where dreaming lie 
The ranks of blue and gray. 
And the grass shall wave o’er the low, green tents, 
And blossoms crown the sod, 
When the last brave soldier falls asleep 
In the long, sweet peace of God. 
—Angelina W. Wray. 


GOOD ENGLISH. 

The following letter was written off-hand by a 
twelve-year-old cash girl in @ large department store, 
as part of the final examination in English composi- 
tion at the Wells evening school, Boston. 

The children were requested to write a letter to 
some friend, who is supposed to be living at the 
South. Deseribe in it the cold weather we have had, 
the snowstorms, sleighing, and any other matters 
of interest connected with the past winter:— 

My dear Kittie: While you are basking beneath 
the sun of a beautiful Florida sky, I am drawing 
my wraps closer around me, to keep out the bitter 
northern winds, with which we are always visited at 
this time of the year. I can imagine you sitting in 
a lovely garden chair in a beautiful garden, with 
orange and lemon-trees growing all around you, 
fanning yourself, or perhaps reading, with a muslin 
dress on and a large white sun hat. Is my imagina- 
tion too faneiful? Perhaps you can imagine me, 
hurrying through slush and snow, with arctics on my 


feet, and collar pulled_up tight around my neck, 
wishing myself at home, sitting comfortably before 
a nice bright fire. Now, have I not cause to envy 
you? 
" Still there is one pleasure you do not enjoy, that 
we do; that is sleighing. I think it the most de- 
lightful sport one can enjoy. It is superior even to 
skating. My dear Kittie, you must write and tell 
me what you are doing. I shall be waiting patiently 
for a letter from you. Give my love to your aunt 
and unele. With best wishes for you, I remain, 
Your loving friend, 
; Helen M. Breslin 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC.*A—(V.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, 


SUBTRACTION. 

There is little liability of serious error in sub- 
traction, and yet there must be absolute accuracy, 
and there may be great rapidity, for which results 
there must be abundant practice. 

63. From 7896 subtract in turn each number in 
square A from a to p. 

64. From 8090 subtract in turn each number 
from a to p. 


65. From 10,000 subtract each number from a 
to p. 
66. In square B from 8,090 subtract each num- 


ber from a to p. ; 

67. Krom 10,000 subtract each number from a 
to p. 

68. In square C from 8,090 subtract each num- 
ber from a to p. 

69. From 10,000 subtract each number from a 


to p. 
MULTIPLICATION. 


Multiplication is the best of practice, as it com- 
bines addition and multinlication and requires con- 
centration of thought. 


70. Multiply a, b, ec, and d in turn in square A 
by 2 

71. Multiply a, b, e, and d by 3. 

72. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 4. 

73. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 12. 

74. Multiply a, b, ce, and d by 13. 

75. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 14. 

76. Multiply a, b, e, and d in square A by 23. 

77. Multiply a, b, e, and d by 34. 

78. Multiply a, b, ce, and d by 123. 

79. In square B, multiply a, b, c, and d by 5. 

80. Multiply a, b, ce, and d by 6. 

81. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 56. 

82. Multiply a, b, ce, and d by 7. 

83. Multiply-a, b, ec, and d by 67. 

84. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 567. 
85. In square C multiply“a, b, and d by 8. 

86. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 9. 

87. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 58. 

88. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 69. 

89. Multiply a, b, ce, and d by 78. 

90. Multiply a, b, ec, and d (C) by 567. 

91. Multiply a, b, ec, and d by 6,789. 

DIVISION. 

92. Divide each number in square A by 2. 

93. Divide each by 3. 

94. Divide each by 4. 

95. Divide each by 5. 

96. Divide in square B, by 4. 

97. Divide each by 5. 

98. Divide each by 6. 

99. Divide each by 7. 

100. Divide each by 8. 

101. Divide each by 9. 


102. Divide, in square C, each by 12 by “long 
division.” 


103. Divide a, b, e, and d by 13. 
104. Divide a, b, c, and d by 14. 
105. Divide a, b, e, and d by 25. 
106. Divide a, b, ec, and d by 36. 
107. In square -C divide a, b, c, d by 45. 
108. Divide a, b, e, d by 56. 
109. Divide a, b, e, d by. 123. 
~ Copyright. 


H. G. N., Pennsylvania: The Journal is rich and 
getting richer. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY WILLIAM C. HOBBS, ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Manual training, or well-directed hand work, is a 
form of expression, co-ordinate with language or 
drawing. If the children are taught to use their 
hands in work that is supplementary to, or wisely 
correlated with, their studies, they will have clearer 
ideas of everything they do. 

Any exercise of the hand which embodies in some 
form ideas existing in the mind quickens the intel- 
ligence. The hand and the brain are closely con- 
nected. I once heard the superintendent of the 
Elmira reformatory say that the first step in the 
reform of criminals whose intelligence and moral 
sense were almost wanting was to give them some- 
thing to do or make with their hands. The result 
always was that they grew more intelligent and be- 
came more susceptible to moral ideals." The intel- 
ligence of many children has been reached in this 
way when they have been perfectly helpless in the 
regular work of the schools. Who has not observed 
the keen intelligence of any skillful workman? His 
work reacts upon his mind. The education of any 
of us would have been broader, more adaptable to 
our needs in life, if we had been trained when chil- 
dren todo skillful work with our hands. But it 
never occurred to our fathers that this was educa- 
tion. 

I recommend manual or motor training, there- 
fore, on grounds of utility as well as an effectual 
means of arousing the intelligence. By this train- 
ing a child will be better able to connect himself 
with his civilization and to provide for his future 
needs in life.-—Report. 


A STUDY OF MINERALS#*—(V,) 


AN OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS. 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 
Bridgewater |Mass.] Normal School. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 

Uses of Minerals. General: Rock constituents, 
form soil by decay, food for plants, habitat of many 
animals. Special: Building material, source of 
metals, which furnish man with tools, source of 
most chemicals, including medicines, decorative pur- 
poses, and a means of education to man. Illustrate, 
analyze, and explain each use. 

Classification of Minerals. (Simplified.) Since 
minerals are merely inorganic chemical elements 
and compounds, the only satisfactory classification is 
based primarily upon chemical composition, form 
and physical properties having a secondary place. 
Klements are commonly divided into two classes, 
metals or basie elements and non-metals or acidic 
elements. For the purpose of classifying minerals it 
is convenient to divide the non-metals into metal- 
loids—those elements that often act in a basic rela- 
tion, as C in CO,+, and non-metals proper—oxygen 
and those non-metals that do not combine with 
oxygen. Every compound contains one or two 
acidic elements and one or more basic elements. 
The number of basic elements in compounds varies 
from one to eight, or even ten, while the number of 
acidic elements present is rarely greater‘than two, 
and one of the two is usually oxygen. 

l‘or economic purposes minerals are grouped ac- 
cording to the basie elements, as iron ores, lead ores, 
lime minerals, ete. But a scientific classification is 
impossible on this plan for two reasons: (1) all min- 
crals containing more than one basic element would 
severally appear in as many different categories as 
they contain different basic elements, and (2) min- 
crals containing the same acidic elements are usually: 
closely related in form and physical properties, while 
iinerals containing the same basic element are often 
very unlike in these respects. Hence the scientific 
classification is based upon the acidic elements. 
Study the table on page 22. 

Explanation: A binary compound is composed of 
one acidie element combined with one or more basic 
clements. A ternary compound is composed of two 
icidie elements and one or more basic elements. 
(lasses of binary compounds are made according to 
the acidic element present, classes of ternary com- 


"Copyright, 1900, 


pounds are made according to the metalloid present. 
The presence of water determines the divisions of the 
classes. Classes are divided into groups according 
to the ratio of acidic to basie elements present. 
Groups are divided into families according to crys- 
tal form. A family is composed of species. A 
mineral species is the total assemblage of minerals 
of essentially identical chemical composition and 
similar crystal form. Species are divided into 
varieties according to minor differences in composi- 
tion and physical properties. The individual is the 
starting point and end of all classification. The 
most fundamental categories are those of species and 
classes. 


puddingstone and coarse gravel. Form, size, and 
relative amount of larger constituents; minerals and 
rocks that make up these pants; the finer material 
that cements these parts together. Sketch. Com- 
pare with sandstone and slate. In what respects 
are these rocks alike? Call them fragmental rocks. 

Collect and label specimens of all the kinds of 
rocks in town. ‘T'wo inches square by one inch thick 
is a good size. Label as follows:— : 


| Hornblendic Granite. 
Orthoclase, Quartz, Hornblende. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Arrange the specimens in tray boxes according to 


MINERAL KINGDOM. 


CLASS SYMBOL GROUP ILLUSTRATIONS 
I. Subkingdom Metals R Gold,copper, (tin). 
Metalloids R, Arsenic, sulphur, graphite. 
Elements Non-metals N Chlorine, fluorine), oxygen. 
( Sulphides RS_ Protosulphides alenite. 
P RS, Deutosulphides Pyrite. 
II. Subkingdom | Chlorides RCl Halite. 
Fluorides RF Fluorite. 
Binary 4 Anhydrous ( RO Protoxides (Zincite ). 
Compounds Division { R20; Sesquioxides Corundum. 
Oxides R'O, Deutoxides Quartz. 
Hydrous { R20; + H.0 Limonite. 
{ Division R'O.+ H.20 Opal. 
Phosphates RPO, Apatite. 
nhydrous 
Division RSO, Barite. 
Sulphates Hydrous 
! Division RSO,+ H.20 Gypsum. 
Subkingdom Anhydrous 
Division RCO; Calcite. 
Ternary Hydrous 
Compounds Division +.H20 Malachite. 
Anhydrous ( ROSiO, Bisilicates Hornblende. 
Division ; Unisilicates Chrysolite. 
Silicates R20;8i02 Subsilicates Tourmaline. 
Hydrous 


Work. Have students fit all of the minerals 
studied into this classification, describe individual 
minerals in terms of the classification, and arrange 
their own collections in the order of the classifica- 


tion. 
SDBJECTS FOR LECTURES OR ESSAYS. 
Minerals a Motive in -Historical Movements. 


Minerals and Modern Commerce. The Esthetic 
Value of Minerals. The Educational Value of 
Mineralogy. Resolved, that the Mineral Environ- 
ment of Man is Admirably Adapted to His Needs. 
The Mineralogy of the Ancients. Man _ before 
Metals. The Spiritual Significance of Minerals. 


SOME COMMON ROCKS. 


The aim of this section is a knowledge of the ways 
in which minerals are combined to form the more 
common hard rocks. 

Granite. Examine several varieties. Observe 
the color and form (crystalline and amorphous) of 
the rocks as a whole. Determine the minerals in 
each variety, and what proportion each constituent 
is of the whole specimen. How are the parts held 
together? Select the facts common to the varieties. 
Distinguish the varieties. Why is granite a good 
building stone? Locate the principal granite quar- 
ries of Massachusetts on an outline map. 

Diorite. Examine selected specimens. Find the 
oligoclase in each. Name the other prominent min- 
eral, and any accessory minerals that are present. 
Compare diorite with granite in color, weight, 
toughness, and amount of quartz present. Why is 
diorite a poor building stone? 

Diabase. Examine compact trap, porphyritic trap, 
and coarse diabase. Find the laBradorite in each 
specimen. Name the other prominent mineral and 
all accessory constituents. Compare with granite 
and diorite in color and weight. Distinguish the 
three varieties. Why does diabase decay so rapidly? 

Petrosilex. Examine plain, banded, and porphy- 


ritic varieties. Color, hardness, compactness, and 
fracture. Infer principal mineral constituent. 
Slate. Ewxamine several varieties of slate, shale, 


and clay. Color, structure, hardness. Grind some 
of the slate toa powder and compare it with clay. 
Feeling and odor when moist. What is the princei- 
pal constituent of slate? Uses. Quarries. 
Sandstone. Examine several varieties of sand- 
stone and sand. Structure, form of constituents, 
feeling, mineral most prominent, and other mineral 


fragments. Compare with slate and granite. Uses. 
Quarries in New England. 
Puddingstone. Examine several specimens of 


the following classification:— 


I. Fragmental Rocks. - 

Puddingstone,—large bowlders to small pebbles 
+ cement of fine material. 

Sandstone,—large grains of sand to grains too 
small to be seen singly with naked eye + cement of 
finer material. 

Slate,—very fine grains and clay. 

II. Crystalline Rocks. 

Granite,—quartz + orthoclase, usually mica or 
hornblende or both. 

Diorite,—oligoclase + hornblende or mica. 

Diabase,—labradorite-+ augite or magnetite, etc. 


III. Stony Rocks. 


Petrosilex,—quartz +  orthoclase. 
SOILS AND THEIR FORMATION. 

The aim of this work is a knowledge of the more 
obvious changes in minerals in the formation of un- 
consolidated rocks and soils. 

Gravel, Sand, ard Clay. Collect several samples 
of each and examine in the laboratory for the promi- 
nent characteristics. Notice particularly the sizes 
and shapes of the components of each sample, the 
principal mineral in sand, in-clay; also the degree of 
compactness (pervious or impervious to water). In- 
fer the cause of the different colors. Consider the 


uses: Gravel—walls, concrete, roofs, road _ beds. 
Sand—mortar, glass, foundry work, scouring. 


Clay—porcelain ware, bricks, terra cotta. 

A Gravel Hil). Examine a vertical section of a 
hill for the following things: (Record in notebook.) 
General arrangement of the material? Number the 
layers from the top. Name the material of each 
laver. Collect a sample of each in order. Note the 
position of each layer, horizontal or inclined; the 
relative thickness of the layers; and the coloring 
matter. Make a diagram of the section, and mark 
beside each layer the name of the material (pebbles, 
gravel, sand, clay), and the thickness of the layer. 

A Plainor Valley. Examine a_ vertical section 
(cellar, ditch, or well) for the same points as above. 
Compare with the gravel hill in kind and size of 
material, thickness, and direction of layers, and 
amount of organic matter. 

Examine printed sections of many hills, plains, 
ete., taken from text-books and reports. Teach the 
general facts in regard to the arrangement of the 
loose material in different parts of the ‘country, and 
the relation of this material to the solid rock. 


(Continued on page 360.) 
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A short Saturday session from 9 to 11.30 is pro- 
posed in various parts of the country. 


All the reading of the pupil should be literary. 
Every school book should be well written. 


Hereafter every new high school building in 
Chicago will have a complete manual training equip- 
ment. 


Massachusetts is the one state to which Mr. Car- 
negie gives no libraries. Every town but four had 
established its own public library before Mr. Car- 
negie awoke to the great American need. 


The Philippines continue to attract bright 
Americfin teachers. Dr. E. B. Bryan of Richmond, 
Ind., has accepted the presidency of the Central 
normal and trade school in Manila. Another good 


man gone away. 


Professor Hugo Munsterberg says in the May At- 
lantic Monthly that America’s attempts to produce 
great scholars is like Germany’s attempts to play 
football,—each looks very well to those who have 
never seen German scholarship or American football. 


When will the other dailies learn how much of 
the success of W. R. Hears‘’s San Francisco Exam- 
iner, New York Journal, and Chicago American are 
due to the fact that they are all on the alert to 
champion the schools. “There is nothing too good 
for the public schools” is the motto of each, and 
they are never in the camp of their enemies. 


Montana schools have had $30,000 distributed 
through the county treasurers. This is the $30,000 
that a legislator showed in the legislature a year ago, 
and said that it was paid to him on the assumption 
that he would in consequence vote for a certain can- 
didate for the United States senate. As the money 
has never been called for, it has gone to the schools 
of the state, 


There is nothing more idiotic in American life 
than some of the examination questions prepared for 
teachers. Will you, reader, please mail me any sets 
of papers which have idiotic questions? Here are a 
few for which I am indebted to 8. Y. Gillan of Mil- 
waukee: (1) Give two words in which “p” has the 
sound of “b.” (2) What is a serrated muscle? (3) 
Locate the hyaline cartilage? (4) State the analogy 
between the animal organism and the gas engine. 
(5) What great German educators visited Pestalozzi’s 
institution? (6) What factor in teaching reading is 
imitation? Remember, all of these questions are 
recent. 

For Saratoga and Detroit the Boston & Maine 
railroad offers special round-trip tickets at one 
fare, plus $2 membership fee in the N. EK. A. and $1 
membership in the A. I. I. These tickets are good 
going to Saratoga July 4, 5, 6, and leaving Saratoga 
July 6, 8, 9. They allow free stop-over at Niagara 
Falls, and stop-over at Buffalo by the payment of $1. 
If these tickets are desired, the treasurer must be 
notified immediately at 20 Pemberton square, Bos- 
ton, in order to have them printed. This makes 
the rate from Boston $19.50 for Detroit and Sara- 
toga; $20.50 including Buffalo. 


PAN-AMERICAN, 


The Pan-American Exposition is a grand success. 
See it if you can by any reasonable sacrifice. It will 
be a great misfortune to missit. It lacks the }oise 
and power of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893, but is no less interesting or instructive. 
You miss the whiteness and the rectangularity of 
Chicago and the Ferris wheel and the Lagoon, but 
there is much of beauty and of interest that was not 
there. The eating arrangements are better, and you 
will not get so tired as you did at the World’s Fair. 
Stop near the grounds, or at Niagara Falls and 
come on the steam train. The two hotels to stop at 
are Statler’s and Gibbs’. They are a few minutes’ 
walk from the grounds and are all right. You can 
get a room in a private family not far away in an en- 
tirely respectable and quiet community for a dollar 
a day (two in a room), with a reduction for more 
than five days. Miss Maude E. Weeden, 350 Poto- 
mac avenue, will provide for any who write her. 
She can provide for several in her home and for 100 
near by. The cars go from the door, and it is but 
five minutes’ ride. If you have no other plans, write 
her, enclosing a two-cent stamp, and she will pro- 
vide for you. I have arranged with Miss Weeden in 
order that teachers may be sure of an inexpensive 
place in some quiet home near by. This is im- 
portant, as the cars will be so crowded that one 
ought not to plan to ride far in them. 


GERMAN IGNORANCE AND SCANDAL. 

A cable dispatch as follows was received by the 
New York Herald from Berlin, April 13:— 

“At the trial, at Elberfeld, of Chief of Staff Sur- 
geons Schimmell, charged with freeing, for a finan- 
cial consideration, the sons of wealthy families from 
military service, the accused was found guilty of the 
principal charges. The conclusion of the trial has 
been postponed until Tuesday. In the meantime 
the authorities have discovered new cases. Dr. 
Schultz of Cologne has been arrested, and will be 
tried on charges similar to those brought against 
Surgeon Schimmell. 

“An inquiry made among the recruits for the 
German army, by a number of officers, showed the 
existence of crass ignorance in the majority of those 
examined regarding public personages and events. 
Out of seventy-eight recruits from various parts of 
Prussia, twenty-one were unable to give any answer 
when questioned as to who was the emperor of Ger- 
many. Twenty-two of the recruits questioned 
designated the emperor as a great general, nine 
called him a renowned field marshal, six thought him 
to be the minister of war, while fourteen of the re- 
plies were approximately correct. Seven thought 
the late Prince Bismarck was emperor, a great poet 
and a translator of the Bible.” 

Professor Munsterberg’s recent comparison of 
American education with that of Germany makes 


the above interesting. It is fashionable just now to 


belittle America. ‘There are phases of eminent 
scholarship in which Germany undoubtedly leads 
the world, but when it comes to private and public 
honor on the one hand, and knowledge of affairs on 
the other, American youth, and her men and women 
as well, are the equal of the same classes of citizens 
in any country on earth. After all, these are the 
standards that America most appreciates. 

It is worth your while to cut this out and put it 
in your pocket for reference the next time you hear 
any wholesale laudation of Germany to the humilia- 
tion of America. 


OFFENSIVE AGENTS. 

All honor to O. T. Bright of Cook county for fol- 
lowing the example of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Penn- 
sylvania in denouncing the wasteful and ruinous 
way in which rural school board members purchase 
useless and often vicious stuff of agents, and have 
no money for the necessities of the school. Mr. 
Bright charges the directors of country schools in 
Cook county with spending thousands of dollars for 
worthless rubbish sold to them by agents. 

“But look at what is being done in the schools 
to-day,” and here Mr. Bright pointed to a reproduc- 
tion of a chart used in many of the country schools. 
“Here is an object lesson ona chart supposed to 
teach commercial arithmetic. It shows the farmer 
working hard for little money, the mechanic toiling 
for low wages, and opposed to them a young man 
with hair parted in the middle selling ribbon over a 
counter, and another young man mulling over his 
books. The latter two are pictured as enjoying pros- 
perity, the bookkeeper receiving a salary of $3,000 a 
year. ‘The greatest lies ever printed! Yet the 
directors of country schools have been paying $37.50 
for a series of brightly colored charts which were 
good for nothing on earth but to sell. They never 
were planned by educators. They are made to sell. 

“In Cook county alone the directors of country 
schools purchased $5,000 or $6,000 worth of useless 
trash of agents. They have paid $27 for a single 
set of black walnut blocks which no teacher could 
use. ‘The schools are filled up with this sort of rub- 
bish, and a few simple things which are greatly 
needed, but which agents do not sell, they refuse to 
buy.” 

Mr. Bright ought to be employed by the United 
States commissioner of education to make the grand 
rounds of the rural districts of the United States. 
There is no other equally scandalous abuse of the 
school system. This purchase of rubbish by school 
boards must cease. 


LINCOLN IMPROVEMENT PRIZES. 


Charles S. Hartwell of the Boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn, has developed what he calls the Lincoln 
Improvement Prize, through which he has accom- 
plished* must for the pupils who can never hope to 
lead their classes. His plan, which is a grand suc- 
cess, is to inspire an aspiration to- improve, month 
by month, and term by term, upon their own record 
and standing, rather than try to make the race with 
some other pupils. 

Mr. Hartwell has a few fundamental convictions 
which are worthy of universal attention:— 

“The true standard of success for a public high 
school is that which it accomplishes for the poor 
scholars rather than for the best. It is to be taken 
for granted that in any large school a few pupils will 
be conspicuously successful, however bad may be 
the teaching. ° 

“True teaching power is shown in the number of 
pupils encouraged to make better use of their oppor- 
tunities, and not in the number crowded out of the 
school or grade. Statistics show that about one- 
third of the pupils in American high schools drop 
out or fall behind. 

“A pupil’s time in one of our high schools is worth 
to his parents at least one hundred dollars a term. 
His failure to keep up with his class is a serious 
matter to him and to them. 

“In a school as evenly graded as are our high 
schools it is a bad commentary upon a téacher’s pro- 
fessional skill to have in his classes pupils continu- 
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ing month after month with a standing of less than 
fifty per cent. 

“he largest room in the world is said to be the 
room for improvement. Horace Greeley boasted 
that he made new mistakes. A plea for mediocrity 
may be made not only on the ground that there are 
more mediocre people than geniuses, but because 
there is more reom for the improvement of ordinary 
people, For the majority of pupils the idea of im- 
proving upon their own past records is more prac- 
tical than that of excelling their rivals. 

“What more remarkable example of self-improve- 
ment could possibly be adduced than that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln? His struggles in youth to overcome 
obstacles are an inspiration to every American boy 
and girl. We have no record of prizes, scholarships, 
fellowships, won by him in competition with others, 
but a record of progressive self-mastery which finally 
gained the victory.” 

Mr, Hartwell has a fund of $85 which was given 
him for the purpose of giving a $5 gold piece to 
each of the five boys in his school who make the 
most regular and evident improvement in general 
scholarship for three successive terms. Mr. H. T. 
Karl now proposes to widen the scope of the plan 
to inelude every high school in New York. These 
are the conditions:— 

“1. The general averages for three terms are 
compared, and the names and marks of all boys who 
make continuous improvement are noted. 

“2, The mark of the first term compared is sub- 
tracted from that for the third term, and the rela- 
tive position of the second mark is used in case of 
a tie. 

“3. Boys who fail the first of the three terms 
compared lose one credit for every per cent. they are 
helow 80 the second term, and their improvement is 
counted from 70 per cent. upward. 

“4, All boys gain one eredit when the third 
mark reaches 80, two credits when 85, and three 
credits when 90 per cent. 

“5. ‘The prizes are awarded only to boys in the 
school who have not fewer than five eredits of im- 
provement. 

“Hfonorable mention is made of all boys who se- 
cure five or more eredits of improvement for the 
three terms, but do not receive prizes,” 

For particulars address Charles 8S. Hartwell, 473 
Madison street, Brooklyn. 

These Earl prizes suggest a new avenue for 
philanthropists, as the Lincoln improvement idea 
opens the way for grand service in connection with 
the lower half of every high school. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s new yacht, Shamrock IL, 
has met with a series of misfortunes, the most seri- 
ous of which was the breaking of her mainmast and 
other spars and gear, in a ra€e with Shamrock I. 
and another yacht off the Isle of Wight, May 22. 
The accident occurred in a sudden squall, which also 
carried off the gaff and topsail of Shamrock I.; but 
it is clear that a yacht which is to carry away the 
America’s cup should be so built as to withstand 
sudden squalls. The injuries to the yacht are so 
serious that it would’ be impossible to put her in 
shape for racing by the date fixed in August; so the 
only alternative to indefinite postponement is a 
month’s delay in the sailing of the races. 

The most serious aspect of the incident, however, 
is not that which appeals primarily to sportsmen, but 
to the world at large. King Edward was on the 
yacht as Sir Thomas Lipton’s guest, and: narrowly 
escaped being hit by the wreckage. The mainmast 
weighed two tons, and the accompanying spars and 
sear three or four tons more, so that the peril was 
no light one. The king was seated near the com- 
panionway at the time, and a slight deviation in the 
course taken by the falling mass might have called 
hack the Duke of Cornwall and York from Australia 
(o sueceed to the throne. Rather singularly, the 
king of Italy, the day before, barely escaped being 
crushed to death by an elevator in his palace. It 
would have been passing strange if two thrones had 
heen vacated on successive days by such common- 
place accidents. 


The International Association of Machinists 
ordered a general strike May 20 for the purpose of 
securing for the workmen in that industry a nine- 
hours’ day without diminution of pay. A consider- 
able proportion of the employers conceded what was 
asked in advance of the strike, or. soon after it be- 
gan; while others offer determined opposition. 
About fifty thousand men joined in the strike, and 
in some parts of the country there seems to be a 
prospect of a protracted struggle. It is singular and 
somewhat disappointing that this Association was 
one of those which were represented by their presi- 
dents at the recent conference in New York for the 
formation of a voluntary board of arbitration; yet, 
when this issue of a shorter working day is raised, 
it is not arbitration, but war which is resorted to. 

* * * 


One branch of the Massachusetts legislature has 
passed a bill which proposes to impose a graduated 
inheritance tax, after the plan of the New York law. 
K’states under $10,000 are exempted, but after that 
a sliding tax is imposed, rising rapidly as the size 
of the estate increases. This particular bill may 
not become law, but its introduction is significant of 
the growing popularity of this form of tax. The 
British treasury realizes a very large sum from 
similar taxes, and in New York the law has been 
very productive. There is a widespread’ feeling that 
the Property of the very rich does not pay all that 
it should to the public treasury; and it is held, with 
some force, that a tax on inheritances offers an easy 
and just way of equalizing things. The rapid ac- 
cumulation of great fortunes in a few hands is likely 
to strengthen this tendency. 

* * * 

With the departure of the last American troops— 
with the exceptien of a company left behind as a 
legation guard—from Pekin, the intervention of the 
United States in China has closed. It has been a 
novel episode in American history; but from first to 
last, the course of the United States has been honor- 
able and consistent. It has used only just so much 
force as was necessary to relieve the legations and 
re-establish order; it has been free from all sus- 
picion of ulterior motives or contemplated terri- 
torial aggrandizement; it has given countenance to 
no excessive demands for indemnity; it has held 
aloof from the “punitive expeditions” for loot and 
plunder; and the best evidence of the honesty and 
kindness with which it has governed so much of 
Pekin as fell to its administration appears in the 
petition signed by 5,800 Chinese, entreating General 
Chaffee and his troops to stay. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift of ten million dollars to the 
four Scotch universities, to promote the free educa- 
tion of Scottish youth, is equal to the most mag- 
nificent of his gifts to American institutions. Yet 
it is received somewhat querulously and with ob- 
vious misgivings. Mr. Carnegie ascertained the 
sum now annually paid in fees by the students at 
the four universities, and calculated his gift so that 
the income would a little more than equal that sum. 
It was his intention that no discrimination should 
be made between rich and poor, but that the univer- 
sity education should be absolutely free to every 
Scottish boy or girl who could pass the entrance ex- 
aminations. But the students’ fees. represent only 
a small part of the actual cost of their education, 
and if the number is increased, as it seems likely to 
be, by Mr. Carnegie’s gift, the universities will need 
more funds to carry the load. Then, too, it is fore- 
seen that there will now be a demand for free sec- 


ondary education. 
* * * 


The launching of the battleship Ohio at San 
Francisco, May 18, was an interesting episode in the 
history of the new navy. It was disappointing, of 
course, that Mrs. McKinley could not be present, to 
press the button which was to start the ship from 
the ways; but she was so far improved that the 
President was able to carry out his part of the pro- 
gramme, and the governor of Ohio and members of 
congress from that state were present. The Ohio 
is being built by the builders of the Oregon, She is 
a sister ship to the Maine and the Missourt, which 
are now in process of construction in eastern yards, 
and she will carry a formidable armament. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Whether or not the board of education of the city of 
Chicago has the right to furnish text-books free to 
pupils, other than those of indigent parents, is a ques- 
tion to be determined in the courts. The superintendent 
of schools, E. G. Cooley, favors the pian. The labor 
unions of Chicago and Cook county have endorsed it. 
The members of the board as a whole will have the mat- 
ter brought to a vote next Wednesday night in the form 


* of a resolution appropriating $91,000 to give free text- 


books to the children of the first four grades, and they 
will be required to commit themselves. The plan has 
been before the school management committee, which 
constitutes a majority of the members of the board, 
twice. The first time four of the members present voted 
against the project. The same subject was brought be- 
fore the committee at its meeting last Thursday, and 
only one vote was registered against it, two of the mem- 
bers previously voting against the measure having 
changed their minds and having decided to favor the 
proposition. 

The plan is opposed by the heads of the parochial 
schools of Cook county, and the many Catholic associa- 
tions of the city and county have organized to fight the 
action of the board, should it decide to give away text- 
books, according to the terms of its resolution, by suing 
out a writ of injunction. In this way the legal phase of 
the case will be heard. 

The two principal bills introduced before the legislature in- 
cluded a measure to permit the consolidation of school districts 
and the free transportation of pupils to the central school, and 
one proposing radical changes in the organization of the 
Chicago board of education and its methods of trans- 
acting business. 

A resolution of the board of education to limit the 


number of cadets in the schools to 150 is causing con- - 


sternation among the 250 of this year’s graduates from 
the Chicago normal school. The plan is to require the 
graduates to take a general examination in the work 
which they have pursued in the normal school, and a 
physical examination. The 150 standing highest on the 
list of those passing the examinations will be given posi- 
tions as cadets at once. The remaining number will 
only be assigned to positions as vacancies may occur. 
This year’s graduating class is much stirred up over the 
matter. The members assert that the board is unfair in 
requiring them to take an examination on so short a 
notice. They also declare that their certificate of 
matriculation states that they are all entitled to positions 
as cadets on the completion of the required course of 
study. Several meetings have been held, and remon- 
strances have been presented to the board. The only 
satisfaction given the cadets is that the matter has ~een 
referred to the finance committee, to see whether the 
board can spare the money necessary to pay for the ser- 
vices of the cadets. Superintendent Cooley is opposed 
to the plan. He says the entire trouble lies in the false 
assumption of the normal school people. They believe 
that the board guarantees to give them a position when 
they finish their course of study. He thinks it is as- 
suming too much to demand that the board shall give 
the children of Chicago a common school education, a 
high school education, a normal school training, and 
then guarantee them a position during the time they are 
physically able to work, and a pension after that period. 

What to do with the pupils of the high schools on 
graduation day is another subject that is agitating the 
board of education, stirring up the fourth-year classes, 
their parents and friends. The board has already 
adopted an order that no flowers or presents shall be 
given to the pupils at graduation. This being settled, 
the pupils now want places capable of holding the 
graduating classes and the friends of the students who 
want to see them receive their diplomas. None of the 
high schools has a hall large enough to accommodate the 
crowds that like to attend such functions. The pupils 
are willing to pay the expenses of rented halls, but the 
beard thinks the parents of the children ought to be 
saved this burden. Now, a plan is suggested of having 
all of the graduations take place on the same day and in 


the same hall. The management of the Coliseum, which ~*~ 


will seat 25,000, has offered the free use of its building 
for the purpose. There will be more than 1,200 gradu- 
ates this year. 

Now that it is optional with the teachers of the Chi- 
cago schools whether or not they contribute to or par- 
ticipate in the pension fund, there is great fear that it 
will be but a matter of a short time before there will be 
no pensions to enjoy. The hope of those who would 
continue under a system of pens.oning teachers is that 
the present law may be made to tide over the period be- 
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Formation of Soil. 
Rocks weather or decay. Collect a large number 
of rocks in different stages of decay. Examine 


them as follows:— 


Name or rock 

Kind and amount of change 
Parts most changed 
Minerals most affected 
Minerals least affected 
Products of the changes 

Causes of this weathering. Air (oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide), water as solvent, freezing, mechanical 
erosion (wave and stream action). 

Running water carries material. 

Water deposits material in layers. Exp. Drop 
some crumbling rock into a glass of water. Observe 
the order in which the different materials settle. 
Repeat the experiment. Observe a brook bed or 
stream in gutter to see how the material is carried 
and deposited. 

SELECTED MINERALOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BULLETINS. 

A Mineral Lexicon of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hamp- 
den Counties. By B. K. Emerson. 15 cents. 

Copper Smelting. By H. M. Howe. 10 cents. 

Contribution to the Mineralogy of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. By Whitman Cross and W. F. Hillebrand. 10 
cents. 

Contributions to the Mineralogy of the Pacific Coast. 
By William Harlow et al. 5 cents. 

Nature and Origin of Deposits of Phosphate of Lime. 
By R. A. F. Primrose, Jr. 15 cents. 

Report of Work Done in the Division of Chemistry. 
By F. W. Clarke, 1889. 10 cents. 

The Minerals of North Carolina. By F. A. Genth. 15 
cents. 

Note.—These bulletins may be obtained at the govern- 
ment printing office, Washington, D. C. 

CATALOGS. 

Complete Mineral Catalog. By W. M. Foote. 25 
cents. Dr. A. E. Foote, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guide to the Museum of the Boston Society of Natural 
History—Mineralogy. By W. O. Crosby. 184 pp. 


List of Publications of the United States Geological — 


Survey. Washington, D.C. Free. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1897. Part I. 
Free. 

The Washington School Collections. By Edwin E. 
Howell, Washington, D.C. 20 cents. 


COMMERCIAL MINERALOGY. 


A Description of Minerals of Commercial Value. By 
D. M. Barringer. John Wiley & Sons. 168 pp. 

Handbook of Commercial Geography. By George G. 
Chisholm. Longmans, Green, & Co. 515 pp. 

Metals and Their Chief Industrial Applications. By C. 
Adler Wright. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Manual of Commerce. By S. H. Browne. 429 pp. 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


Elements of Crystallography. By G. H. Williams. 

270 pp. 
CURRENT ARTICLES. 

A Study of Snow Crystals. Popular Science Monthly, 
May, 1898. 

Emigrant Diamonds in America. Popular Science 
Monthly, November, 1899. 

The Symbolism of Salt. 
cember, 1897. 

DETERMINATIVE MINPRALOGY. 

Determinative Mineralogy and Blowpipe Analysis. By 
George P. Brush. Revised by S. “. Penfield, 1898. 
312 pp. 

Tables for the Determination of Common Minerals. 
By W. O. Crosby. Third edition. 106 pp. 

PERIODICALS. 
The Mineral Collector. 26 St. John street, New York. 


Popular Science Monthly, De- 


$1.00 a year. 
Popular Science. 108 Fulton street, New York. $1.60 
a year. (One or two pages devoted to minerals.) 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
Diamonds and*Precious Stones. By Harry Emanuel. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 266 pp. 
Precious Stones and Gems. 
don. 347 pp. 
Tourmalines. By A. C. Hamlin. James R. Osgood, 
Boston. 107 pp. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 
A Dictionary of the Names of Minerals. By A. H. 
Chester. J. Wiley & Sons. 
A System of Mineralogy. By E. 8. Dana. 1134 pp. 


By E. W. Streeter, Lon- 


Mineral Physiology and Physiography. By T. Sterry 


Hunt. Samuel EB. Cassino, Boston. 710 pp. 
REPORTS. 

Mineral Resources of the United States: — 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Parts III. and IV. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Part VI. 

These reports are free through your representative in 


congress. 
ROCKS. 


Common Minerals and Rocks. By W. O. Crosby. D. 
C. Heath & Co. 205 pp. * 

Dynamical and Structural Geology. By W. O. Crosby. 
Boston Society of Natural History. 302 pp. 

Manual of Lithology. By G. H. Williams. 

Rocks, Rock Weathering, and Soils. By George 3s 
Merrill. The Macmillan Company. 400 pp. ‘ 

Stones for Building and Decoration. By George P. 
Merrill. J. Wiley & Sons. 453 pp. 

TEACHING OF MINERALOGY. 


Nature Study by Months. By A. C. Boyden. 

First Lessons in Minerals. By Ellen H. Richards. 

Minerals and How to Study Them. By E. 8S. Dana. 

Nature Study. By W. S. Jackman. 

Nature Study and the Child. By C. R. Scott. 

Object Lesson Cards—Mineral Kingdom. By Bancroft 
Brothers & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Systematic Science Teaching. By E. G. Howe. 

Thirty-six” Observation Lessons on Minerals, By H. 


L. Clapp. ° 
TEX T-BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Mineralogy. E. S. Dana. J. Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1898. 537 pp. 
Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology. By J. D. Dana. 
Mineralogy. By F. H. Hatch, London. 124 pp. 
Mineralogy, Crystallography, and Blowpipe Analysis. 
By Moses and Parsons, 1897. 
WORKS OF A POPULAR NATURE. 


Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin.” 

Earth and Its Treasures. By Arthur Mangen, London. 

The Boy Mineral Collector. By J. G. Kelley. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Great Stone Book. By D. T. Ansted, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

The Treasures of the Earth. By William Jones, Lon- 
don. 

The World of Matter. By H. H. Ballard. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


I. PROPERTIES OF MINERALS (Grade 8 or 9.) 


1. Natural Form. Shape of unbroken min- 
eral. Crystallized (quartz crystal)—bounded by 
plane faces arranged in regular order; crystalline 
(hornblende)—some plane faces; amorphous (opal) 
—no plane faces. 

2. Structure. Arrangement of minute parti- 
cles (molecules). Granular, coarse and fine (pyrite, 
gypsum)—particles arranged in grains; compact 
(jasper)—grains too small to be seen, and held 
firmly together; foliated (muscovite and selenite)— 
particles arranged in layers which can be separated; 
banded (opal)—layers cannot be separated; fibrous 
(asbestus)—particles arranged in fibres; bladed 
(hornblende)—wide fibres. 

3. Cleavage. lreaking so as to obtain plane 
faces. Perfect (muscovite); good (hornblende); 
poor (graphite); no cleavage (chalk). 

4. Fracture. [breaking other than cleavage. 
Conchoidal (jasper)—curved faces; uneven (mar- 
ble); earthy (chalk); splintery (asbestus). 

5- Hardness. Resistance to scratching. Very 
soft (selenite)—scratched by finger nail; soft (cal- 
cite)—not scratched by finger nail, but easily by 
steel nail; hard (hematite)—scratched by steel nail 
with difficulty; very hard (quartz)—will scratch 
glass. 

6. Tenacity. Resistance to pressure or blow. 
srittle,—strong, frangible, friable (jasper, marble, 
chalk)—break under a_ blow;  flexible,—inelastic, 
elastic (copper wire, mica leaf)—bend without 
breaking. 

7. Lustre. Regular reflection of light. Metal- 
lic (copper)—reflect light like metals; vitreous 
(quartz erystal)—reflect like glass; pearly (talc); 
resinous (sulphur); waxy (opal); dull (yellow ochre) 
—no regular reflection. 

8. Diaphaneity. Amount of light  trans- 
mitted, Transparent (muscovite leaf)—objects 
seen through it; translucent (biotite)—light seen 
through, but no objects; opaque (copper plate)—no 
light through it. 


\ 


9. Streak. Color of finest powder. Get 
powder of soft colored minerals by scratching on 
milky quartz, of hard or light colored minerals by 
pulverizing and placing powder on white paper. 

ro. Color. Superficial color. Use the com- 
mon terms. Notice that color and streak of some 
minerals are different. 

11. Weight. Test by holding pure specimens | 
in hand. Standards,—very heavy (copper), heavy 
(magnetite), light (hornblende), very light (opal). 

12. Effect of Heat. Use alcohol lamp or gas 
burner, change color (copper wire), crumble (selen- 
ite), crackle and fly off (halite), melt (tin), color 
flame (copper wire first dipped. in nitric acid). 

13. Other Properties. [Effervescence (calcite in 
acid), greasy feel (graphite), magnetic (magnetite). 
Water collects in a glass tube closed at one end 
(gypsum). Powder it and put in bottom of tube, 
heat this end in flame. 


‘CHICAGO LETTER. 
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tween this and another session of the leg.slature, two 
yearc hence, when it is believed a new pension law will 
be enacted. There is a surplus on nand of over $90,000. 
More than 3,000 teachers signed a petition tnoat the for- 
mer law be made optional. How many will withdraw 
their support, which was formerly involuntary, is not 
known. It is feared a great many will, however. If so, 
the main sustenance of the law will be gone, and the eat- 
ing up of the surplus will be but a question of a short 
time. Some are in favor of distr:buting the surplus and 
winding up the entire business. There is much feeiing 
existing over the failure of the teachers to secure favor- 
able legislation in this matter. It is held by many that 
the dilatory tacties of the Committee of Fifteen is mure 
directly responsible than any other agency for the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. The entire school systein 1s, 
however, very much divided in the matter, and it ts al- 
most impossible to secure a large number, except of the 
teachers of the lower grades, and those oldest in the 
service, to come to anything like an amicable agreement 
on their wants. 

The many friends of Albert G. Lane, one of the district 
superintendents, and one of the best-known members of 
the National Educational Association, will regret to 
learn that he has been confined in the hospital for the 
past three weeks, on account of an ulcerated tooth. He 
narrowly escaped death through blood poisoning. He 
has had to undergo a severe operation, but is nearly re- 
covered now. It is still a question whether he will be 
well enough to attend the meeting at Detroit this year. 
If he does not, it will be one of the first meetings he has 
missed in a great many years. During the past year the 
force of the district superintendents of the Chicago 
schools has suffered severely through sickness. James 
Hannan died last August. Albert Sabin and E. C. 
Delano have both been critically ill, Alfred Kirk and 
A. F. Nightingale, district superintendent of high 
schools, have both had a month’s leave of absence, owing 
to ill health. 

The re-election of Edwin G. Cooley as superintendent 
of the Chicago schools for another year, two months be- 
fore the regular day set for election under the rules, is 
considered a great compliment to him, and assures him 
a strong hand in shaping school affairs during the 
coming year. He has had numerous obstacles to over- 
come, as serious and as great as any previous superin- 
tendent has had to contend with. In almost every in- 
stance he has overcome them, and that without pub- 
licity or stirring up reproaches for the men who have 
opposed him. His constantly increasing strength is due 
as much to this as to any other one cause, it is believed. 

County Superintendent Bright has sent out the notices 
of his annual Cook county institute, to be neld in Chi- 
cago August 26-30. He will be assisted by Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Miss Cora M. Hamil- 
ton, Arnold Tompkins, Frank H. Hall, Henry L. Tolman, 
Edward F. Worst, Blizabeth Nash, Ida Cassa Heffron, 
and Peter A. Downey. 

The University of Chicago School of Education, wh'ch 
is the new name for Colonel Parker’s school, the Insti- 
tute of Education, has sent out the first announcement 
for the summer quarter. The school will be held in one 
of the public school buildings within a short distance of 
the university campus. 

Miss Lizette Seidensticker, one of the teachers of Ger- 
man of Chicago, will start for the Philippines shortly, 
where she has secured a position as instructor in English. 


It is something to make people cry, more to make them 
laugh, most to make them think.—June ‘‘New” Lippincott. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Student’s Manual 
of Laboratory Practice. By Edward Bradford Titch- 
ener, of Cornell. Volume I., Qualitative Experiments; 
Part L, Student’s Manual. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Boston: W. B. Clarke. Cloth, Illustra‘ed, 
222 pp. 

The a a clear, direct, suggestive manual by which 
any student may be easily guided in experimental psy- 
chology. There are thirty-seven important experiments 
fully described. These deal with visual sensations, audi- 
tory sensations, cutaneous sensations, gustatory sensa- 
tions, olfactory sensations, organic sensations, the affec- 
tive qualities, attention and action, visual space percep- 
tions, auditory perceptions, tactual space perception, 
ideational type, and the association of ideas. 

But these bare facts give no impression of the scope 
or helpfulness of the manual. It is high art in psy- 
chology, which is indirectly treated in the way that best 
appeals to the student. It is a masterly treatment of the 
laboratory method as such. It makes clear to the last 
detail the way in which this modern feature of education 
is to be utilized in real study. 

Of course the language is technical, as it should be; 
‘here is no attempt at simplification, but the terms are 
:0 specifically used that there is no difficulty in the clear- 
est appreciation of their full significance. 
{XPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. An Instructor’s 

Manual of Laboratory Practice. By Edward Bradford 
Titchener. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Boston: W. B, Clarke. Cloth. 456 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Professor Titchener’s leadership in psychological 

laboratory work is now generally recognized, and, were 
it not, these two volumes, the Student’s Manual and the 
tnstructor’s Manual, in “Experimental Psychology”— 
qualitative experiments—would easily establish it. He 
has wasted no time in literary pyrotechnics, but has been 
attending strictly to his mission in the laboratory and in 
aiding students and teachers to make creditable experi- 
ments for themselves. 

Four masterpieces in experimental psychology have 
been given the American schools, “Primer of Psy- 
chology,” “Outline of Psychology,” “Student’s Manual, ’ 
and “Instuctor’s Manual,” and these constitute a body 
of information and directions such as has never before 
been furnished, and they make the study of experim:n ‘al 
psychology vastly easier than it has ever been before, 
and incidentally present the most convincing reasons for 
supplanting the philosophical psychology with the ex- 
yerimental. 

In the Instruetor’s Manual there are thirty-seven clas- 

sical experiments in visual sensations, auditory sensa- 
tions, cutaneous sensations, gustatory sensations, olfac- 
tory sensations, organic sensations, affective qualities, 
visual space pereeption, auditory perception, tactual 
space perception, ideational type, and the asscciation of 
ideas. 

Specialists and experts will find this invaluable, as it 
will save them much labor and waste of time, without 
in the least lessening the educational and scho astic 
value of the work in the laboratory. Above all other 
service rendered the schools by these books is the fact 
that they make it possible for comparatively untrained 
teachers with a taste for and general knowledge of psy- 
chology to do good work through the introduction of 
laboratory methods in qualitative experiments such as 
has been hitherto impossible. 

EDELSTEINE. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Richard Alexander Minckwitz and Tirda von Unwerth 
of the Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, 65 cents. 

“Edelsteine’” contains six selected modern German 
stories, four of which are by Baumbach, one by Volk- 
mann-Leander, and one by Seidel. These six stories 
give a very good idea of the character and style of 
modern German literature. ‘hose of Baumbach are rep- 
resentative of its realism, or, perhaps better; Volkmann- 
Leander, of its character sketching; and Seidel, in this 
case, of its romanticism, although he ranks among the 
German humorists. 

Each of the six stories is brief enough to be read con- 
tinuously, and every one is entertaining. The book is 
edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary. 
ALLERLEI By Agnes Fahsel. New York: American 

Book Company. 

A charming German reading book for little children. 
There are forty-three bright tales and poems of just the 
kind that children love, simplified to the language of 
children from seven to ten years old. There are fabies, 
fairy tales, stories that leave the children half in wonder, 
half in doubt, if they are “really truly,” and embellisned 
With quaint little illustrations that are quite in the spirit 
of the book. The Roman type is used, being agreed to 
be better for the eyes. 


BALLADS OF AMERICAN BRAVERY. Edited by Clin- 
ton Secollard. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
Teachers will find this collection of patriotic poems 


very helpful. Mr, Scollard has shown the same fine feel- 
ing that one always-reads in his own poems, and in the 
selections which he has made from the poems of others. 
They are amply gathered, both the familiar and the un- 
familiar, and the notes given with them are helpful. 


The book is published in the Silver Series of English and 
American Classics. 


YOUR UNCLE LEW. By Charles Reginald Sherlock. 
ly York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
91.50, 

Since “David Harum,” one book has followed another 
°' this new suecessful type. There is always the cen- 
‘ral figure of the rugged country character, whose indi- 
\iduality makes the book. He is always strong and 
‘‘crling at the bottom of his heart, and there is a'ways 


a pretty little romance brought in to set him off by con- 
trast with a gentler kind of men. “Your Uncle Lew” is 
of this type. The author was a friend of Mr. Westcott, 
and the mantle of the greater man may have been said 
to fall upon his follower. For “Your Uncle Lew” does 
not come up to “David Harum,” yet it has the quality 
of that book and it own distinctive interest, besides. 


THE HANDY MAN, AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 

Rev. G. Goodenough, R. N. Boston: Small, Maynard, 

& Co. Price, $1.50. . 

In “The Handy Man, Afloat and Ashore,” Mr. Good- 
enough writes out of his own personal experience of 
eighteen years as chaplain in the royal navy. The lower 
decks is a new side from which to look at navy life, but 
Mr. Goodenough writes with a deep and personal sym- 
pathy that brings the reader into his own intimate living 
among the men, and gives it mych more interest than 
that of a mere outside observer. We are truly among 
the sailors themselves as we read of how they work and 
how they live, how they sing and make merry, what 
they like to read, what they are to each other in sickness 
and sorrow, and what they are to their ship and their 
country in war and in peace. Some chapter tities give 
a general idea of the book: ‘The Naval Training Ser- 
vice,” “The Ship’s Routine,” ‘‘Naval Songs,” “Soap, To- 
bacco, and Religious Books,” “Launch of a Man-of-War,” 
“In the Flagship of the Channel Squadron,” “In an In- 
dian Troop-Ship,”’ “Sailors’ Homes, Rests, and Insti- 
tutes,” etc., etc. But, more than all else, Mr. Good- 
enough makes us understand and appreciate the char- 
acter of the sailors who man the royal navy, and we 
get the humorous, the pathetic, the strong and sturdy 
labor, the ambitions, sometimes the coarse and rough, 
but more often the loyal and independent, reliable, and 
courageous elements that make Hearts of Oak, even on 
the lower decks. 

A SPANISH GRAMMAR. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. By Samuel Garner,.Ph.D., recently Professor 
of Modern Languages, United States Naval Academy. 
New York: American Book Company. 

Dr. Garner’s Spanish grammar is primarily to téach 
the commercial usé of Spanish. ‘luis is most practical 
and essential to the students who are going to use 
Spanish in business. None the less does a literary 
knowledge of Spanish require an accurate knowledge of 
its first principles. Dr. Garner’s grammar makes these 
first principles plain, clear, and simple, and fixes the at- 
tention upon them, without diverting the memory 
and interest with vocabularies, exceptions, and modifi- 
cations. The grammar itself is arranged strictly for a 
working text-book; exercises and Spanish readings are 
given at the end ample for all purposes, and, with them, 
a feature that distinguishes this Spanish grammar from 
others, selections for reading chosen from newspapers, 
and a specific course in correspondence, with particular 
attention to business forms. 

BOCCACCIO’S TALES FROM THE DECAMERON. 
Edited by Henry Morley. New York: Cassell & Co. 
192 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Among the many successful attempts to bring before 
the youth all the classics of literature must be placed 
Cassell’s National Library, which each week publishes a 
usable edition of standard works. The life of Boccaccio 
herein contained makes.clear the conditions of Florence 
in the time of the Black Plague, where certain people 
quarantined themselves and, by way of amusement, told 
these tales of the Decameron, or ten-day period of re- 
tirement. These tales have formed the subject of many 
a poetical and prose work. Those which in newer drezs 
have been made immortal by Lessing, Dryden, Keats, 
and Lord Tennyson are among the tales found in this 
volume. 

This edition is a great bargain, and is also of handy 
size. 


HOW TO TEACH READING AND COMPOSITION. By 
J. J. Burns, M. A., Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth. 160 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Burns has had as uniform and marked success in 
having English well taught in all grades in the cities 
in which he has been superintendent as any one whom 
the editor of the Journal has known, and there has been 
an earnest demand these many days for him to pu: in 
book form enough of his ideals, methods, and materials 
to enable other teachers and superintendents to secure 
the same results, so there will be great satisfaction that 
he has at last had respect for these requests, and has 
given the world the benefit of a successful life work. 

In the first six chapters he discusses present methods 
and their results; points the way to improvement of in- 
struction; gives a helpful lesson in style; talks delight- 


fully about rhythm; discourses upon literature for the’ 


memory and the heart; and then shows how compos‘tion 
teaching may be well taught. There are 100 pages of 
carefully-gotten-together selected lessons for study. 
The book is in no way disappointing, which is as high 
praise as any one acquainted with Dr. Burns will ask, 
but it is more than “not disappointing,” it is a delight- 
fully helpful bdok for teaching reading and com position. 


THE BLAISDELL SPELLER. By Etta Austin Blais- 
dell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Wash cover. 96 pp. Price, 16 
cents. 

Here is a modern, sensible book for the use of ordinary 
teachers in their effort to secure good spelling from the 
everyday child. It avoids all the dryness of the old-time 
speller and the silliness of some attempts at newness, 
but its merit is not merely negative. It has distinct, 
positive, pedagogical virtues. The book is made upon 
the recognition of the fact that some spell from the ear 
and some from the eye, and that there can be no good 
teaching that does not recognize the necessity of both 


eye and ear training. 
Eye Training.—-Lessons have been prepared to teach 


pupils to spell words which they have seen, but not 
studied. Pupils take their books and look thoughtfully 
at each word as it is pronounced distinctly by the 
teacher. Then books are closed, and the words are writ- 
ten or spelled orally at dictation. Few of the words in 
the English language are spelled as they sound, but the 
ear and mind should be trained to hear and record all of 
the sounds and syllables in a spoken word. This train- 
ing, if carefully conducted, will help the pupils in spell- 
ing words which they have never studied or even seen; 
and it will add greatly to their interest, and furnish a 
stimulus to effort. In order to exercise the power which 
is being developed by the lessons in eye and ear train- 
ing, lists of words are given for study, to be studied 
thoughtfully for a few minutes. There is little value in 
copying each word five or ten times. Children examine 
each word, to see if it is spelled as it is sounded, if it igs 
composed of familiar syllables or words, or wherein lies 
its peculiarity or difficulty. Dictation exercises have 
been arranged, so that the pupils may have practice in 
using their knowledge of words. 

RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR SOCIAL BETTER- 
MENT. By Dr. Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. 132 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Representative men of our land have already testified 

to the worth of this treatise. In a condensed form, it 

lays before the reader the problem of social betterment 
and its solution. Principles and facts are blended so as 
to furnish a complete presentation in four concise chap- 
ters. A notable change in civilization, from an indi- 
vidualistic to a social type, the progress of science, and 
the rediscovery of the kingdom of God have, according 
to the author, necessitated a change in religious activi- 
ties to reach and improve the masses. In illustration of 
these statements, Dr. Strong cites certain institutional 
churches and their successful methods. He also treats 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, which have done such a significant work in 
training the youth physically, mentally, and morally. 

Just enough statistics are given to confirm the facts. 

The world-wide campaign of the Salvation Army is also 

outlined. 

This study is an incomparable guide for the progres- 
sive student, clergyman, and social reformer. 


WASPS AND THEIR WAYS. By Margaret W. Morley. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 305 pp. Price, $1.50. 
There are few insects so interesting for study as the 

wasp, and none has had its character and characteris- 

tics more attractively presented for study than has the 
wasp in this text-book by Margaret W. Morley. Indeed, 
it is as good a bit of text-book making as I have seen, 

Nearly every page has from one to four illustrations in- 

troduced for the purpose of illustrating, and not for 

show. The chief superiority of the book, however, lies 
in the way in which the author presents a series of ex- 
ceedingly interesting facts, each of which makes you 
wonder more and more how these things can be; then 
the author raises one vital. query, the answer to which 
will satisfy all your wonder. Then she presents another 
series of facts which meets all the conditions, and you 
have a sense of relief, and she starts out on another line. 

The book is not so mechanically outlined as may ap- 
pear from this reference to the pedagogical cycles, for 
for having some questions well phrased, and then, by 
it is the farthest removed from machine teaching. . Its 
masterly quality, however, lies in the appetites she gives 
asking the questions, whets the appetite for information 
that satisfies. . 

Here, for instance, are a series of questions that illus- 
trates the method of the book The author has given 
some startling facts concerning the nests of wasps and 
bees, after which come these questions: “How came bee 
and wasp to build a similar comb of such different mate- 
rial? Why does the wasp hang its comb mouth down, 
where the bee stands its on edge? Did all comb-makers 
originally hang their cells mouth down? Did the jdea of 
storing honey cause the bee to change the position to 
prevent the honey from running out? Did the bee and 
the wasp get the idea of cell-making from some common 
comb-building ancestor, who had not yet differentiated 
into a true bee or a true wasp; an ancestor wavering 
between paper and wax, some of whose descendants 
chose one and some the other; an ancestor wavering be- 
tween pollen and insect food? Or did the comb-building 
habit arise after bees were bees and wasps were wasps— 
a like necessity arising in a like construction?” 


THE COMMON SENSE OF COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC. By George Hall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 190 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The title tells the whole story. It is an everyday book, 
with the methods of the business world and with ex- 
amples taken from actual transactions. Often more than 
one method of treatment for a given transaction is given. 
Everything has been tested by the author, who has had 
exceptional success in teaching this phase of arithmetic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Specimens of the Short Story.’’ Edited by George Henry Nettle- 
ton. Price, 50 cents. —‘ Our Ladyof Deliverance,”” By John Oxen- 
ham. Price, $1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Leading Facts of English History.” By D. H. Montgomery. 
——‘ Sallust’s Catiline.”” Revised by Greenough and Daniel. Price, 
97 cents. Poston: Ginn & Co. ; 

“ Inductive Course in English.” By Larkin Dunton and Augustus 
H. Kelley. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. 

“The Woman’s Book of Sports.” By J. Parmley Paret. Price, 
$1.00.‘ The Play of Man.” By Kari Groos. Price, $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Planeand Solid Geometry.” By A. Schultze and F. L. Sevenoak. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“ren Days Abroad.” By H. S. Fuller. New York: The School 
News Company. 

« Marie-Lonise et Le Duc de Reichstadt.” By H. A. Guerber, 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. . 

“* Dickens’ Story of Little Nell,” Edited by Jane Gordon, Price, 
50 cents.—‘ El] Capitan Veneno.” Edited by George Griftin Brown- 
ell Price, 50 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Principles of Human Knowledge.”’ By George Berkeley. 
Price, 26 cents, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| ie =~ of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 26-28: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Du Quoin. 


“June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 


ers’ Association, Buffalo. 


July 5—6 : New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The semi-annual meeting of 
the New England Association of School 
Superintendents was held May 24 in the 
Latin school hall, with about 250 members 
and guests present. The session was 
called to order by the president, Roscoe 
D. McKeen of Haverhill. Superintend- 
ent A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell read a 
paper on “The Report of a School Visi- 
tor,” telling of the work in the Chicago 
schools under the Spear method. A 
friendly discussion followed by Superin- 
tendents G. H. Martin, R. C. Metcalf, and 
W. S. Parker of this city, O. B. Bruce of 
Lynn, Principal W. A. Baldwin of the 
state normal school, Hyannis, and Super- 
intendent C. F. Carroll of Worcester. Dr. 
S. S. Curry, president of the School of Ex- 
pression, read a paper on “Some Princi- 
ples of Training Often Overlooked.” In 
the afternoon President Pritchett of the 
Institute of Technology spoke a few 
words of greeting, and was followed by 
two discussions of “Problems of School 
Administration,” Superintendent W. H. 
Barney of Providence taking the stand- 
point of the schoolboy, and Inspector 
James L. Hughes of the Toronto schools 
that of the school superintendent. 


BOSTON. For the convenience of ap- 
plicants at a distance from Boston, and 
through the courtesy of the gentlemen 
named, entrance examinations for admit- 
tance to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will be held on June 27 and 28 
in the following cities: — 

Austin, Tex.—In charge of state super- 
intendent of instruction, at the capitol 
building. 

Belmont, Cal.—In charge of W. T. Reid, 
A. M., at the Belmont school. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—In charge of Prin- 
cipal Vinton S. Paessler, at tue Barlow 
School of Industrial Arts, Main street. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—In charge of Professor 
Frederick A. Vogt, at the Central high 
school, Court and Franklin streets. 

Chicago, Ill.—In charge of Dr. H. H. 
Belfield, at the Chicago manual training 


school, Michigan avenue and Twelfth 
street. 

Cincinnati, O.—In charge of James B. 
Stanwood (S. B., M. I. T.), at the Tech- 
nical school of Cincinnati, Elm and Four- 
teenth streets. 

Denver, Colo.—In charge of Joseph Y. 
Parce, Jr. (S. B., M. I. T.), at the manual 
training high school, Tiwenty-seventh 
avenue and Franklin street. 

Detroit, Mich—In charge of C. F. 
Adams, at rcom 117, Detroit Centfal high 
school. 

Exeter, N. H.—At the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, in charge of an officer of the 
institute. 

Kansas City, Mo.—In charge of R. A. 
Minckwitz, at the Kansas City Central 
high school, Eleventh and Locust streets. 

Louisvile, Ky.—In charge of Dr. Chase 
Palmer, at the Louisville manual train- 
ing high school. 

New York, N. Y.—In charge of David 
A. Center (S. B., M. I. T.), at the Wood- 
bridge school, 417 Madison avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—In charge of a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the institute, at the 
Lafayette hotel. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—In charge of W. R. 
Crabbe, at the Shady Side Academy, Ells- 
worth and Morewood avenues. 

Portland, Me—At the Portland high 
school,in charge of an officer of the in- 
stitute. 

Pottstown, Pa—In charge of Dr. John 
Meigs, at the Hill school. 

Pullman, Wash.—In charge of Profes- 
sor W. J. Roberts (S. B., M. I. T.), at the 
Washington Agricultural College. 

Rochester, N. Y.—In charge of A. S. 
Crocker (S. B., M. I. T.), at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute. 

St. Louis, Mo.—In charge of Dr. F. 
Louis Soldan, at the high school building, 
Grand and Finney avenues. 

St? Paul, Minn.—In charge of George 
Weitbrecht, at the Mechanics Arts high 
school, Park and University avenues. 

Springfield, Mass.—At the Springfield 
high school, in charge of an officer of the 
institute. ‘ 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Details to be deter- 
mined. 

Washington. D. C.—In charge of Pro- 
fessor J. H. Blodgett of the United States 
department of agriculture, at the Frank- 
lin school building, Thirteenth and K 
streets, N. W. 

Examinations may be held at other 
points on early application of a sufficient 
number of candidates. 

Candidates who intend to be examined 
in any other place than Boston are re- 
quested to send their names to the secre- 
tary in time for him to receive them by 
June 15. A fee of $5 is to be paid in ad- 
vance by every candidate who is exam- 
ined at any other place than boston. The 
whole fee of a candidate who proposes to 
divide his examination between two years 
is payable in the year when he takes his 
preliminary examinations. The fee 
should be sent by check, postal order, or 
registered letter to Albert M. Knight, 
bursar, at the same time that the candi- 
date sends his name to the secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Round Table 
school superintendents of the Connecticut 
valley met at Cooley house Saturday, May 
18, for the discussion: of the number sys- 
tem now in use in the schools of Adams, 
A strong paper was presented by Super- 
intendent J. C. Gray of Adams, which was 
listened to with a great deal of attention. 
and which resulted in an extended discus- 
sion, opened by Superintendent T. M. Bal- 
liet of Springfield. The opinion was 
quite generally expressed that Superin- 
tendent Gray had gone to the root of the 
matter, and had made a creditable effort 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Twenty-five superintendents were pres- 
ent. Superintendent Nash of Holyoke 
presided. 

The next meeting will probably be on 
June 1, and will be an outing on Mt. Tom 
or Mt. Holyoke. 


NORTH ADAMS. Fifty-one trees were 
planted on the school grounds of the city 


Women Dread 


The disfiguration caused by skin disease, 
even more than the tormenting irrita- 
tion which is so commonly associated 
with it. The use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
generally results 
in a complete 
cure of eczema, _ 
pimples, eruptions 
and other forms 
of disease which 
have their cause 
in an impure con- 
dition of the blood. 
“Golden Medical 
Discovery” abso- 
lutely purges the 
blood of humors 
and poisons, and 
so cures the cuta- 
neous diseases 
which bad blood: 
breeds and feeds. 
There is no alco- 
hol in the “ Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery” and it is en- 
tirely free from 
opium, cocaine, 
and all other nar- 
cotics. 
“I was troubled 
with eczema from the 
crown of my head te the soles of my feet,” 
writes Mrs. Ella Quick, of Gass City, Tuscola 
Co., Mich. “Could not walk at times, nor wear 
my shoes. Thought there was no help for me— 
at least the doctor said there was none. I went 
to see friends at Christmas time and there 
heard of the good that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
* ical Discovery had done for them, and was 
advised to try it at once. For fear that 1 might 
neglect it my friends sent to the village and 
got a bottle and made me promise that I would 
ke it. I had been getting worse all the time. 
I took thirteen bottles of the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ’ and ten vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets, and used the ‘ All Healing Salve,’ which 
made a complete cure. It was slow, but suve. I 
was —— the medicine about eight months. 

“I would say to all who read this: Try Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery before wast- 
ing time and money,” ‘ 

* Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist the 
action of the “ Discovery,” 


on Arbor Day this year.——In the new 
buildings they have put in electric lights 
for ready use on dark days.——In every 
door in the Freeman building is a glass 
panel two feet square-——Every pupil 
has to take Latin for the whole of the 
ninth year, then he knows, as does the 


. teacher, whether he has taste and talent 


for a classical course in the high school. 
—Supeintendent I. Freeman Hall has 
all the ninth-grade pupils come to his 
office for two hours a few weeks from the 
close of the elementary school course for 
conference about their future plans. 
They come in groups of ten or fifteen.—— 
In three years only three parents have 
offered objection to their children study- 
ing Latin in the ninth grade. 


BELLINGHAM. At a_ well-attended 
town meeting, held April 27, it was voted 
to move the North school building to a 
lot centrally located, and to enlarge the 
building to accommodate all the schools 
at the North and Caryville. It was also 
voted to remodel the building at the 
centre. Ten thousand dollars was ra‘sed 
and appropriated to cover the expense in- 
volved. This action will complete the 
plan advocated for some time, that of 
placing all schools in three buildings, 
North, Centre, and South. The long, nar- 
row territory of the town renders this ar- 
rangement especially convenient. Six 
years ago there were eight widely-sepa- 
rated buildings of one or two rooms each. 
The consolidation into three centres will 
have brought about the closing of five of 
these small buildings, and will requ‘re the 
transportation of le:s than forty children, 
in three conveyances, no child riding 
over three miles. It will admit of a 
graded course of study, with two, or. at 
most, three, grades. to a teacher. For- 
merly each schoolroom contained all ages 


Safety led Ink Wells (one each fluid, crimson). 


DO YOU KNOW 


That Paul’s Choice Inks are 
adopted by all the U.S.Government 
Departments, including the Senate 


tatives’? If 
you send 


N. Y. City, Philadelphia, Pa.. Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago, I1., or Buffalo, N.Y.. we will deliver to any local Express 
Paul's No. 16 Astor Oak Set, with two automatic Paul's 


and the 
House of 
Represen- 


%1.00 to 
our near- 
estbranch 
office, in 


‘PAST: 
SAFETY BOTTLE AND INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Also Toronto, Canada, and Birmingham, England. 


from beginners to those whose age or cir- 

cumstances led them to consider their 

school life nearly ended. It will admit of . 
special instruction in music and drawing; 

it will place every child in well heated, 

ventilated, and lighted schoolrooms, under 

competent instruction; in a word, it wil] 
provide equally for all children in the 

town the advantages of a modern school 

system, 

ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Academy 
has just received a gift of a new athletic 
field of about five acres, which is to be 
graded for football, baseball, and other 
athletic sports, work upon which has al- 
ready been begun. This gift has been se- 
cured through the efforts of Melvin O. 
Adams from friends whose names are not 
yet made public. 

WEST BRIDGEWATER. Rev. E. B. 
Meaglathlin has received and accepted an 
appointment to take charge of the high 
school department of the Howard Semi- 
nary in West Bridgewater. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. The New York State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in Buf- 
falo July 5 and 6, 1901. The meetings 
will be held in the Buffalo Central high 
school on Court street, The headquarters 
will be at the Genesee hotel, corner of 
Main and Genesee streets. A reception 
to visiting teachers will be held in Con- 
vention hall, corner of Virginia street and 
Elmwood avenue, Friday evening, July 6. 
All teachers who intend to be present 
should write to C. N. Millard, chairman 
of local committee, Municipal building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., at as early a date as pos- 
sible, zo that the rooms may be rezerved. 
On arriving in Buffalo, teachers should 
go at once to the Buffalo Central high 
school, where the local committee will 
assign them to quarters on presentation 
of membership ticket. The latter can be 
obtained here by those who have not se- 
cured them. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILKESBARRE. Principal McCon- 
non, who left the high school recently to 
accept a position with D. C. Heath & Co. 
as their New York City agent, a position 
of great responsibility, had been con- 
nected with the Wilkesbarre teaching 
force for thirty years. When he took 
charge of the high school ten years ago 
there were but ninety pupils; he left it 
with 600. His predecessor, A. W. Potter, 
also left the school for business, and is 
the head of the firm of the Potter, Putnam 
Publishing Company. Superintendent 
James M. Coughlin said of Mr. McConnon 
on the day he left the school: “Mr. Mc- 
Connon has been associated with us for a 
number of years. He has been a most 
faithful servant to our high school, he al- 
ways looked after the welfare of the 
school and the societies connected with it. 
As an instructor there are but few to com- 
pete with him. We have lost both a 
splendid teacher and a good friend, and I 
can assure you both teacher and pupil will 
feel the loss deeply.” 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 

The annual teachers’ institute of Perry 
county will be held in Du Quoin June 3 
to 7, instead of Tamaroa, as was previ- 
ously announced, commencing the first 
Monday in June, and continuing one 
week. Owing to the shortness of the ses- 
sion, no academic work will be attempted, 
but the work will be strictly professional, 

The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Du Quoin June 26, 
27, and 28. The program as prepared 
deals with topics of interest to both city 
and rural teachers, and lecturers of note 
will address the evening sessions. 


IOWA. 


Among the changes in the Hawkeye 
state are: Superintendent A. M. M: Dor- 
non, from Morning Sun to Osceola: 
Superintendent W. P. Johnson, from Sib- 
ley to Carroll; Superintendent J. B.. Mor- 
ris, from Malvern to Chariton. 

Among the re-elections are: Superin- 
tendent Adam Pickett at Mount Ayr; 
Superintendent F. W. Else at Mount 
Pleasant; Superintendent S. J. Finley at 
Oskaloosa; Superintendent F. M. Fultz 
at Burlington; Superintendent O. W. 
Herr at Orange City. 

Principal George A. Miller of West 
Madison school, Burlington, recently re- 
signed, after serving twenty-eight years. 
Principal Anna Robbins of Hibernia 


school was transferred to the position. 
The Des Moines county institute con- 

venes at the high school building, Bur- 

lington, for a two weeks’ session. ‘The 
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instructors are: Superintendent F. M. 
Fultz, Burlington; Superintendent H. B. 
Hayden, Rock Island; Miss Catherine 
Scott, Chicago art school; Superintendent 
G. L. Gillies, Mediopolis; Miss Josephine 
Burt, Maurice Ricker, Harry Eldridge, all 
of Burlington. 

County superintendents will be elected 
throughout the state this year. 

Edwin Bickley will be superintendent 
of Wapello schools next year. 

Acting President R. L. Kelly of Penn 
College will be vice-president of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind., next year. 

Superintendents H. E. Simpson of Co- 
lumbus Junction and B, S. Hess of Alta 
are re-elected. 

Frank Robb of class ’01, Parsons Col- 
lege, will have charge of Winfield schools 
next year. 

Des Moines College is to have a gala 
week next month at the inauguration of 
their new president. College presidents 
and other men famous in letters are to be 
present. In commemoration of the event, 

Joseph Spencer Kennard has been given 
by the college the degree of D. C. L., and 
has been invited to deliver the oration at 
the inauguration of President Adams, 


WISCONSIN. 

OSHKOSH. The city council has ad- 
vertised for plans for a new. $75,000 
schoolhouse, to take the place of the one 
recently burned, and the school board has 
re-elected Superintendent H. A. Simonds 
unanimously, and also voted to employ a 
high school principal, relieving Mr. 
Simonds of all care for the high school. 


MISSOURI. 


One of the members of the Baldwin- 
Ziegler polar expedition is Charles E. 
Rilliet of St. Louis, a student of the In- 
ternational Correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa. There were many appli- 
cants for the position, but Mr. Rillie: 
stood highest in a competitive examina- 
tion, and was selected. 


ARKANSAS. 

The legislature adjourned May 4, hav- 
ing been in session over four months. 
The friends of education failed to secure 
the school legislation needed. Only a 
few minor bills were passed. County 
superintendency passed the senate, and 
had a majority in the house in favor of 
it, but dilatory tacties left it on the cal- 
endar. The same was true of the reform 
school measure. The “Bynum affair’ 
consumed a great deal of time. This re- 
lated to the discharge of a member of the 
university faculty by the board, and a 
legislative investigation, The committee 
appointed to go into the merits of the 
controversy decided that the interests cf 
the school justified the dismissal of this 
member, but condemned the manner of 
his discharge. Much Game out during 
the testimony that reflected discredit on 
some members of the board, but it is 
hoped that the institution itself will es- 
cape any bad effects. The legislature 
provided for the building of a million- 
dollar state capital, which promises to be 
one of the most imposing in tne South. 

The commencement exercises of the 
State University will be held about June 
20. The enrollment this year is the larg- 
est yet registered. The legislature voved 
$90,000 to meet the running expenses of 
the institution for the next two years. 

Superintendent Rightsell of Little Rock 
was recently re-elected for more than the 
twenty-fifth time. This speaks well for 
the man and for his school board. 

A. W. Bonner remains at Wynne for 
another year, at an increased salary. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


I have for years been visiting North 
Carolina, and it has been my conviction 
that “The Old North State” is not sur- 
passed by any commonwealth south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, This legislature 
has appropriated twice as much money 
for public schools as in any previous 
year. It has been decided that each 
county must have at least four months’ 
school, and that children under twelve are 
not to be employed in factories during 
those months. There was a move for 
compulsory education, and while it failed, 
the “move” is a sign of great hope for the 
future. During my ten years of business 
travel in the South I have maintained 
that great credit is due to this section of 
our country for the interest of its citizens 
in the public schools, Considering the ob- 
Stacles to be overcome, the South has 
made most commendable progress in edu- 


cational matters. 
Truman H. Kingston. 


About all the American people will get 
out of the Chinese difficulty will be in- 
struction in geography,—-Atchison Globe, 


NEW YORK CITY. ®* 


The profession has met with a serious 
loss in the death of George W. Harrison, 
who died unexpectedly on April 20, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. He had 
been teaching since 1852, thirty years ago 
being made principal of public school 40, 
borough of Manhattan. He was held in 
the highest esteem for his broad scholar- 
ship, his manly qualities, and his unos- 
tentatious, though effective, work in rais- 
ing the standard of the teaching profession. 

The school board has refused to send an 
exhibit to the Pan-American exposition, 
owing to the paucity of space. Origi- 
nally, Selim Peabody allotted New York 
six cabinets, one less than we had at 
Paris last year. He was informed by the 
city superintendent that the city needed 
eight cabinets to make a proper showing. 
His answer was that we could have only 
four, instead of six cabinets, and that 
these must be put up in separate places. 
As this meant that primary and grammar 
school work only could be sent to Buf- 
falo, and that high school work would be 
conspicuous by its absence, it has been 
decided to send nothing. 

The excise moneys belonging to the re- 
tirement fund for 1890, amounting to 
$265,853, have been apportioned as fol- 


lows:— 

Manhattan and Bronx .........$148,144.02 


The board of regents has announced to 
the board of education that the funds for 
1901 are in such shape that but $250 can 
be allotted to each high school, instead of 
the $500 expected. 

The problem of providing school ac- 
commodations for the-rapidly-increasing 
school population is still puzzling the 
commissioners, and will continue to 
puzzle them and all succeeding commis- 
sioners so long as there is a higher board 
of education, yclept the board of estimate 
and apportionment. (Ecclesiastes i.: 10.) 

The central board asked the higher 
board before named for $14,000,000 for 
new buildings and sites. They were 
granted one-fourth of this amount, 
$3,500,000. Of this, Manhattan and the 
Bronx received $2,000,000. A member of 
the board says: ‘Out of that sum $1,100,- 
000 is tied up by the condemnation of 
sites for new schoolhouses. That left 
$900,000 for actual construction. Out of 


that, $280,000 is required for sanitary and . 


ventilating work on schools now build- 
ing. Only $620,000 was available for new 
buildings under this year’s appropria- 
tion. There are 14,000 children in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx who haven’t school 
accommodations, and the board of esti- 
mate lets us build three schools, with a 
total seating capacity of about 4,000, none 
of which can be completed this year. 
“One new school fer the East side at 
Sheriff and Stanton streets will have 675 
sittings, and this is the extent of the new 
work of this year for the lower East side. 
In that district below Fourteenth street, 
and east of the Bowery, there are 7,500 
children in part-time classes, and against 
this the city is adding one more building, 
with a pitiful 675 seats. The conditions 
here are most serious, Except in the case 
of a few small kindergartens, all children 
under six years of age have been ordered 
out of school. Sewing rooms and gymna- 


siums have been encroached upon or en-~ 


tirely taken over in existing school build- 
ings. At this rate, the city will soon face 
a terrific deficiency in school accommo- 
dations.” 

In Brooklyn the situation is still more 
serious. They have 43,000 children in 
part-time classes, and a large number 
who cannot go to school at all, owing to 
the fact that there is no room for them. 
A delegation of citizens from that 
borough appeared before tne board of es- 
timate on May 17, to explain the condition 
of affairs in that borough again, and to 
ask for $1,698,000 for more school accom- 
modations. After considerable discus- 
sion, the matter was referred to the 
comptroller. 

As regards Manhattan and the Bronx, 
President O’Brien has this to say of their 
needs :— 

“I believe we need about eight new 
buildings, all large ones, One of these 
should be on the east side, between 
Ninth and Tenth streets, another below 
Ninth and north of Henry street. In the 
Bronx we will need three big buildings, 
partly for present demand, and partly to 
provide in advance for the influx of peo- 
ple that will follow the operations of the 
rapid transit systems, There is need, 
also, for another school on the upper 
west side, and for a seventh north of 
Fifty-ninth street, between Third and 


Fifth avenues, and doubtless there are 


other neighborhoods where another new 
building will be advisable, 

“As far as the statements to the effect 
that we are building schools where there 
are no children is concerned, I can say 
for this borough that this is not the case. 
Every school built in Manhattan and the 
Bronx has been necessary, and its loca- 
tion has been chosen after a study of the 
school population in the district. 
Schools, it is asserted, have been erected 
in the woods. I don’t believe you will 
find many forests in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and we certainly have not erected 
schools in out-of-the-way places. 

“It is very necessary to anticipate con- 
ditions. Take the case of Bedford park. 
Some eight years ago a school census 
showed that there were but 250 children 
of school age there, and now there is a 
large school in operation, and filled with 
children. 

“I will lay the facts before the 
municipal authorities, and next year the 
board of education will ask for as much 
money as it needs to build necessary 
schools, and if the amount is not given, 
the responsibility will not be ours.” 

The board of trustees of the College of 
the City of New York have adopted a new 
course of study, which will go into effect 
next fall. Under the new system, the 
student, on entering from the grammar 
school, must take three years of high 
school work. On entering the freshman 
class, he may elect to follow one of five, 
instead of one of three, courses, as here- 
tofore has been the rule, the five lines of 
education being so arranged as to min- 
ister directly to two new classes of stu- 
dents—those who desire Latin and French 
as languages, and those who wish only 
modern tongues, as well as those special- 
izing in the classics or in the scientific or 
mechanical branches, The five new 
courses are: Language course, classical; 
language course, Latin and French; lan- 
guage course, modern; scientific course; 
scientific course, mechanical. Juniors are 
allowed to choose from two to six themes 
per week of elective subjects, and seniors 
five to eight hours of electives. 

The trustees of the Normal College 
have extended the probationary term of 
H. T. Fleck to December 31, 1901. Mr. 
Fleck was appointed on the death of Pro- 
fessor Mangold for a probationary term of 
six months to the chair of music, the po- 
sition to be made permanent if his work 
was satisfactory. 


PORTO RICO. 


Rev. Edward S. Tead of Somerville, 
Mass., says of the school work of Porto 
Rico: The education of the people is re- 


ceiving the careful consideration of the 
authorities. Dr. Brumbaugh, the com- 
missioner of education, is working night 
and day on this pressing problem. At 
present 40,000 children are in tne public 
schools, but 300,000 remain as yet unpro- 
vided for. There are 800 teachers, about 
ninety of whom are from the United 
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States. Both Spanish and English are 
taught, and the children are quick and 
eager to learn. There is no high, normal, 
industrial school or college in the island, 
though Fajardo has raised $20,000 for a 
normal school. Sixteen school inspectors 
are in the saddle visiting the different 
sections of the island, and their services 
are much needed to keep the native 
teachers to their tasks, which sometimes 
they are disposed to shirk. 


DR. A. DUNCAN YOCUM. 

Dr, A. Duncan Yocum, the superintend- 
ent of Chester, Penn., succéeding Charies 
F. Foster, who was there for about twenty 
years, is one of the most promising young 
men in school work in Pennsyivania, He 
took his Ph.B. at Dickinson in 1889, and 
his’ Ph.D. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1900. Dr. Yocum was an as- 
sistant in the Chester high school for two 
years, 1889-’90, was principal at Smyrna, 
Del., 1890-95, superintendent Miutlviile, N. 
J., from 1895 to the time of his election 
at Chester in 1900. Dr. Yocum took an 
extended course in the University of 
Pennsylvania while at Millville, and iis 
thesis, which has been published by the 
university, upon “An Inquiry ino tie 
Teaching of Addition and Subtraction,’ is 
one of the best contributions yet made to 
teaching any standard subject. 

The first year’s work at Chester is jus- 
tifying the expectation of those who se- 
lected him that he would combine high 
professional ideals with the most practi- 
cal applications. 


NEW SCHOOL OF UETHUDVS. 

The new school of methods in public 
school music, to be held in the kine Arts 
building, Chicago, Juiy 17 to August 2, 
offers an exceptionally attractive pro- 
gram, with Thomas Tapper, Mrs. Emma 
A. Thomas, Miss Nannie C. Love, Mrs. 
Jessie L. Gaynor, W. 8. B. Mathews, B.c«- 
nell Young, Miss Lida C. Scott, and Fk F. 
Beale as the faculty. 

Miss Mary Reid Pierce (521 Wabash 
avenue), the manager, has had most suc- 
cessful experience in the direction of sum- 
mer schools, and in connection with pub- 
lic school music teaching, which assures 
the utmost perfection of every detail. 

The new school of methods was 
organized for the benefit of teachers and 
supervisors of music. It aims to give a 
practical and comprehensive course of 
training, which shall enable its graduates 
to hold responsible and lucrative posi- 
tions as special teachers and supervisors. 
The work in methods is based on the 
Natural Course in Music, and presented 
by broad-minded instructors, who keep 
abreast with the advanced ideas in all 
educational lines, The instruction deals 
with foundation principles, and every- 
where encourages the freedom of the in- 
dividual, 

The new school of methods offers un- 
usual advantages to teachers who wish to 
prepare for special work, and to those al- 
ready in the work, as it offers them an 
opportunity to keep in touch with new 
ideas, and to receive the inspiration, help, 
and encouragement to be derived from 
intercourse with others of their profes- 
sion. 


George A. Chace, treasurer of the 
Bourne mills, Fall River, Mass., writes as 
follows: — 

“T find the Little Chronicle one of the 
most welcome weekly visitors on my 
desk. While especially adapted to young 
people, it is peculiarly attractive to older 
persons, The question column is most 
interesting, since it demonstrates how 
much information is contained in the 
other columns of the paper. I hear excel- 
lent reports of its use in schools.” 

The New England Publishing Company 
are the New England agents for this ad- 
mirable paper. Write us for sample copy. 


* PERSONAL FORCE * 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in se/f-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 

Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C, MERRILL, President. 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 
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HAMMETT. 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“Wild Flowers I Have Known,” “The 
Dog-Wood,” “The Tiger-Lily,” “The Dan- 
delion,” etc., are sung in humorous verse 
by Jennie Hartswick in St. Nicholas for 


June. Charles F. Holder tells of a ride 
in a home-made boat drawn by a shark 
in a tide-water aquarium, and of rides on 
ostriches and other “Queer Steeds’’; “The 
Gorgeous Giraffe’ is celebrated in rhyme; 
by Carolyn Wells, and in pictures by Har- 
rison Cady; and plants and animals are 
the heroes and heroines of “Nature and 
Science for Young Fo'ks.” There are, in 
all, a dozen poems in the body of the 
magazine (all but two of them illus- 
trated); besides half a score in the St. 
Nicholas League, celebrating the happy 
date “When School Is Done.” In this de- 
partment the object of a dozen pictures 
is “A Heading for June,” in which compe- 
tition a lad of sixteem named Palenski 
carries off a gold badge, a silver one, and 
a money prize. Still another picture in 
this department is a photograph of “Villa 
Crawford,” Sorrento, Italy, by H. Mar:on 
Crawford, aged thirteen. 


—Charles J. Bullock opens the June At- 
lantic with a trenchant article on the 
question of the day—‘‘Trusts and Public 
Policy”; H. W. Horwill demonstrates the 


salient “Opportunity of Small Colleges’; 
Congressman S. W. McCall writes of 
“Washington During Reconstruction,’ 
and Ethel D. Puffer discusses “‘Aesthetics 
and Criticism.” Goldwin Smith gives a 
delicious anecdotal sketch of “‘The Duke 
of Wellington”; Paul E. More makes 
Thoreau the happy topic of “A Hermit’s 
Notes on Thoreau’; and Mrs. K. R. Pen- 
nell’s ““My Cookery Books” is both enter- 
taining and instructive. Miss Johnston’s 
and Miss Jewett’s “Seria's” increase in 
interest; W. R. Lighton, Katharine Head, 
and Maximilian Foster contriute short 
stories; Madison Cawein, Arthur Colton, 
P. MeArthur, and others send poems; 
the editors discuss “The Dull Season in 
Politics’; and the Contributors’ Club is 
brilliant as always, especially treating the 
fresh and vital top‘es of the day, not over- 
locking Mark Twain’s “Missionaries.” 


—The June Century will be a co‘leze 
number, with contributions by President 
Hadley of Yale and Provost Harrison of 
the University of Pennsylvania on “Al- 
leged Luxury Among College Students’; 
an illustrated paper on working one’s way 
through colleges for men, by Alice Fal- 
lows; “Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of Art,” 
by J. A. Macy—the prize essay in the Cen- 
tury College competition of 190); “Col- 
lege Training Tables,’”’ by Walter Camp; 
and “Wanted: A Hero,” by Victor Mapes, 
a tale of a college athlete. 


—‘For Men Only” is the title of an 
article in the May Quiver concerning 
what is claimed to be the largest men’s 
Bible class in the United Kingdom. ‘This 
class is in Lancashire, and the memper- 
ship is nearly 1,250. Last year the high- 
est attendance on any one Sunday after- 
noon was 1,061, and assemblies of 600 to 
800 are quite ordinary. 


~An interesting “find” has recent’y 
been made at Boscoreale, a village near 


Naples. A Roman villa has been un- 
earthed, which contains some wonderful 


frescoes. In the Magazine of Art for May 
“Leader Scott” gives a description of 
these. 


The man at whose funeral they were 
assembled hadn’t drawn a sober breath 
during the last fifteen years of his life, 
and had been noted for being always in 
trouble with his neighbors. “Well,” said 
one of his old acquaintances, turning 
~ ty away after the services were over, 
“he was a man of mighty reg’lar habits.” 
~Chicago Tribune. 
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DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS FOR 
EDUCATION IN 1899. 


The year 1899 was a record breaker in 
public donations and bequests, the total 
reaching $79,749,956, but 1900 was a close 


second, the total being $62,461,304. 

In the preparation of these statistics no 
record has been kept of donations or be- 
quests of less than $1,000. 

In 1900 there was given to educational 
institutions $34,932,644; to charities, $13,- 
621,722; to churches, $8,800,605; to mu- 
seums and art galleries, $2,145,333;.and to 
libraries, $2,961,000. ° 

These made bequests or donations of 
$500,000 or more: — 

Samuel Cupples and R. A. Brookings. 
St. Louis, gifts to Washington University, 
$5,000,000. 

Andrew Carnegie, gifts to Pittsburg for 
institute and library, $3,600,000. 

Robert H. Brigham, Boston, willed to 
charities, $2,989,000. 

Jonas G. Clark, Worcester, Mass., willed 
to Clark University, $2,350,000. 

J. D. Rockefeller, gifts to University of 
Chicago, $2,050,000. 

Daniel S. Ford, Boston, to churches, 
$1,150,000. 

John U. Brown, Newport, to libraries, 
$900,000. 

Lyman C. Smith, Syracuse, gift to 
Syracuse University, $750,000. 

Andrew Carnegie, gifts to libraries, 
$625,000. 

D. K. Pearsons, Chicago, to colleges, 
$587,000. 

Catherine H. Long, Lancaster, Pa., gifts 
to charities, $500,000. 

P. U. Drake, Des Moines, gift to Drake 
University, $500,000. 

Thomas Wilson, Cleveland, to charities, 
$500,000. 

T. H. James, gift to college at Guthrie. 
Ok., $500,000. 

Cc. P. Huntington, to churches, $500,009. 

J. Friedman, to San Francisco, willed to 
charities, $500,000. 

The following list shows the sums re- 
ceived by the principal educational insti- 
tutions of the country:— 

American University, $137,090; -Amherst 
College, $10,000; Berea College, $110,000; 
Brown University, $1,000,000; Barnard 
College, $15,000; Bowdoin College, $200,- 
000; Beloit College, $230,000; Cooper 
Union, $800,000: Coinmbia College, $492,- 
000; University of Chicago, $2,675,400; 
Cornell College, $116,000; University of 
California, $135,000;- Colorado College, 
$50,000; Clark University, $2,350,000; 
Drake University, $532,500; Dartmouth 
College, $5,000; Harvard College, $710,500; 
Hampton Institute, $101,000; Illinois Col- 
lege, $60,000; Lake Forest University, 

79,000; University of Michigan, $27,500; 
New York University, $125,000; North- 
western University, $116,000; Oberlin Col- 
lege, $360,000; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, $74,000; Princeton College, $112,- 
000; Syracuse University, $796,000; Smith 
College, $32,000; Tufts College, $105,000; 
Vanderbilt University, $250,000; Vassar 
College, $100,000; University of Wiscon- 
sin, $7,000; Williams College, $40,500; 
Wellesley College, $310,000; Washington 
University, $5,000,000; Yale College, $1,- 
341,912; Carnegie Institute, $3,600,000. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCUOOL 


The public school teachers of Detroit 
have done themselves much credit in 
honoring Mrs. Emma A, Taoomas, head of 
the Thomas normal training school, 550 


Woodward avenue, Detroit, and for four- 
teen years city supervisor of music, with 
the gift of a handsome and costly loving 


cup, in appreciation of her services as 
leader of the successful concert given to 
raise funds for the National Educational 
Association. There is no other woman 
engaged in public school music teaching, 
probably, who is so widely and so tavor- 
ably known as Mrs, Thomas, who is not 
only the long-time leader in musical 
affairs in Detroit, but has been president 
of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and for several years vice-president 
of the music section of the N. BE. A. She 
has read papers at the Buffalo and Mil- 
waukee meetings of the N. E. A., and is 
to deliver a lecture on normal music 
training at the Detroit meeting. 

In the Detroit public schools she has 
more than 800 teachers and 40,000 pupils 
under her musical guidance. She is also 
at the head of the Thomas normal train- 
ing school, to which her talented daugh- 


‘ter, Jennie Louise Thomas, devotes all her 


time. From this school already more 
= 400 teachers of music have gradu- 
ated. 

The summer normal music school at the 
beautiful new apartments and grounds on 
Woodward avenue will be one of the best, 
professionally and musically, ever held in 
the country, because, in addition to the 
large faculty, Mrs. Thomas will put into 
the leadership her inspiring thought, 
methods, and personality. She is a born 
teacher, and is instinctively a leader, and 
she looks after her most promising gradu- 
ates with a devotion which resulted last 
year in the placing of thirty-six public 
school supervisors of music. 

A feature of the normal work done so 
skillfully by Mrs. Thomas is the teaching 
of music by mail, which she does very 
efficiently to a large number of students 
in all parts of the country. This is of 
much greater importance than at first ap- 
pears, and its success is already demon- 
strated beyond question. 

Here, then, is a woman of such execu- 
tive ability, musical talent, and peda- 
gogical insight that she is in every way 
an educational leader, one of the most 
prominent city supervisors of music, the 


‘head of one of the best, and probably the 


best, normal training school of music, 
and of a great summer school of music. 


The girls, in the box coats they are 
wearing this winter, look about as grace- 
ful as cinnamon bears.—Atchison Globe, 


YOU ARE NENT. 

A rare, beautiful, and sparkling gem, 
surrounded by extensive and primeval 
forests, that’s Rangeley; and as a fishing 
or health resort few places equal it. The 
group is made up of a chain of six lakes, 


‘and each abounds in the choicest species 


of salmon and trout. Fishing is a rec- 
reative sport which numbers its devotees 
by the tens of thousands, and why 
shouldn’t it, for it takes one away from 
the turmoil and excitement of the city, 
and there is nothing to do but to enjoy 
the bright sunshine and health-giving air, 
and the calm and quiet atmosphere that 
pervades the region. Everywhere about 
the Rangeleys are first-class camps, 
cabins, and hotels in which one may com- 
fortably enjoy his spring visitation. And 
so accessible has the region become 
through the introduction of the “Iron 
Horse” that the sportsman leaving Boston 
on the night Pullman is landed at his 
rendezvous by noon of the following day. 
An interesting guide on fishing, entitled 
“Fishing and Hunting,’ is published by 
the passenger department of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, and for a two- 
cent stamp you can get it, and if you are 
a fisherman, you need it. . 


“HAMLET” WITH HAMLET LEFT 
OUT. 

It will be another instance of “Hamlet” 
with Hamlet leit ouc if you go to the Ep- 
worth League meeting at San Francisco 
next July and return by any route that 
leaves out either Portland, ‘i'acoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, the twin 
cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 
or Yellowstone park. Write Charles S. 
Fee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn., or C. 4. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for a handsomely-illustrated map 
folder by which you can see for yourself 
that this company’s line is the only one 
that will enable you to reach all of these 
points on payment of only $9 more than 
the direct San Francisco round-trip rate. 

This is the road that runs the famous 
“North Coast Limited’”—an __ electric- 
lighted, .wide-vestibuled, up-to-date train, 
with the only modern observation car 
running west of the Missouri river. 


Shorthand for High Schools | 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography 


25 PER CENT. TIME SAVED 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


The Best for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reporting. 
Stenographers can read and transcribe each other’s notes, 


‘Worthy of general use.””— William J. Milne, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Price, $1.25 


Pres. of New York State Normal College, 


“1 read and write six systems of shorthand, but I have yet to see the work on shorthand that can 
compare with your Shorthand for High Schools.”—M. Whitmore, Whitemore Com. School, 


Passaic, N. J. 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Plane and Solid Geometry..............+ Schultze & Sevenoak The Macmillan Company, N. Y. —— 
Dickens’ Story of Little Nell..... .........-....--.e. Gordon [fEd.] American Book Company, ‘‘ -50 
Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene. Mirick a“ 1.00 
Marie-Louise et Le Duc de Reichstadt,.........-.. .. Guerber D C. Heath & Co. +25 
The Principles of Human Knowledge............++-- Berkeley Court Publishing Company. 25 
TOG Fuller The School News Company, N. Y .— 
Specimens of the Short Story............+-eeseeeeer Nettleton Henry Holt & Cq., New York. 50 
The Leading Facts of English History..............- Montgomery Ginn & Co., Boston, — 
Sallust’s Catiline..............+ Greenough & Daniell (Eds.) “ 97 
Inductive Course in English..... Dunton & Kelley Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston,—— 
The Woman’s Buok of Sports .........00+eeeeeee cee Paret D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.00 
Nature Studies in Berkshire.................--- ---- Adams G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 2.50 
The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide..............- AT A Arnold Century Company, New York. 2.40 
Aspects of Revelation.... . ........esseeeeeeseeeees Brewster Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. — 
+4444 
YY 
z A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 
+ Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 4 
+ Boston Office. = 
+ 
4 Rooms 317--319. 
+ + 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Allentown, Pa. 
An Agency that recommends. pete ped las. Business transacted in every State. 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most carefu eter We have no “* pets.”’ 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in 


forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


KIxent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers. | 


Address, with stamp, for full 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. S. PRICE, MANAGER, 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. | 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices { Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. 


Dewberry’s School 


Recommends Teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and 
Families throughout 
the South and South- 


J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 
| BIRMINGHAM, 


; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 
west. Heretofore our 
calls for aes have 
been greater than our 
ALA. supply. 
Write for circulars. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We are just in receipt of the following 
from Charles F. King, master of the Dear- 


born school, Boston, Mass., and author of 
“King’s Methods and Aids in Geography.” 
Our readers will remember that we our- 
selves have always maintained that the 
Little Chronicle is am invaluable aid in 
geography work, and that geography, 
properly considered, is the most impor- 
tant of all studies: — 


Francis B. Atkinson, Manager of the Lit- 
tle Chronicle: — 

Dear Sir,—The specimen numbers of 
the Little Chronicle reached me just be- 
fore going to the “Boston Geography 
Club,” where I spoke in high praise of 
your paper, and gave a copy to Mr, Hill, 
secretary of the Massachusetts state board 
of education, and to other leading teach- 
ers. I have seen no paper of the kind 
equal to the Little Chronicle, and I con- 
gratulate you on your remarkable success. 
I wish more copies to place in the hands 
of my teachers. I shall probably write 
you in September for some copies to give 
to members of the Geography Club. 

I advise you to send a few copies to 
Professor W. M. Davis, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., who heard me 
Speak of the paper last night, and who is 
interested in such matter. I gave a copy 
to the president of the club. 

_ Tam deeply interested in whatever may 
Improve geography teaching, I believe 
your paper will do that. Let it be known 
in Massachusetts. 
Yours sincerely, Charles F. King. 


New England Publishing Company, New England 
agents, 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


_Messrs, George L. English & Co of New 
York City are doing real service to the 
“alse of education by furnishing most ex- 
cellent collections of minerals. Thor- 
oughly typical minerals have heretofore 
heen difficult to obtain, and high-priced, 
but their Manhattan collections not only 
‘ontain first-class material, but they are 
offered at most reasonable prices. 


Mineralogy is one of the most charming 
of nature studies, while few of the sci- 
ences are go efficient in developing the 
bowers of observation, 


—With the issue of Wonderland 1901, 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
presents one of the most artistic pieces 


of railroad literature ever printed. The 
cover designs and chapter headings are 
from plastique sketches by Alfred Lenz 
of New York, and no pains and expense 
have been spared to make them artstic- 
ally perfect. The book has over 100 
pages, and contains considerable histori- 
cal information of value to those inter- 
ested in the Northwest, as well as the 
usual descriptive matter. It is increas- 
ingly called for each year, especially from 
students.and schools, and we feel sure 
this edition will not lack the generous 
welcome given its predecessors by the 
public. The book will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of six cents in stamps, 
upon application to Charles 8. Fee, gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


VARIETIES. 

Teacher (on May 1)—‘‘To-day is the an- 
niversary of a famous battle, Tommy. 
Can you tell where that battle occurred?” 

Tommy Tuft (after thinking hard)— 
“Was it between heavyweights or the lit- 
tle fellers?”—Puck. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


$ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts.. 
. Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
hoppi d theatres. 
$ for shopping Depot tree. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upw 
a 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Ingleside School, Levanna, N. ¥.—(Long Distance Telephone.)— Can you furnish me a com- 

— ou acce 26 and home for rest of year, private school near here? Telegraph. — 

To Edith Shuler, Gloversville. N.Y. 

Telegram. — Will accept the place Give full particulars. — From Miss Shuler nny, 10. 
me — Go at once to Ingleside School, Levanna, near Auburn. Engaged. — To Miss Shuler, 

Telegram. — Edith Shuler accepts and will go immediately. — To Mr. Dickinson, May 10. 

I find everything satisfactory, and like the place very much. Enclosed tind P. O. order for commis- 
sion, Thank you for the services rendered. — From Miss Shuler, May 20, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions itied, 4,000, | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Easter Branoh, 494 Ashland Ave., Bufalo W. 
FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, $450 to 
Teachers Wanted High School, $500 to $1,800; Superintendents, $1,200 
,500,. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AGENVCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 2:3 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


ITS NEW OFFICE I§ AT 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
P. V. Huyssoon, 


SCHERMERHOR 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun C. } Managers. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES (Incorporated) 


Boston, 4 Ashburton PI. s NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard, 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coll 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WMO. 


‘hee EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Balbting, } 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. : 


AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
aezeod 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 
ERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted auth Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


' 70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Belling and renting of school 
. Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM st.) 
IFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentie . 
NEW YORK CITY 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


**‘Journal of Education’ will secure a 


ear's subscription free. 
N. PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
subscripti on 


to the JOURNAL can 


ENGLAND PUB, CO, 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 
columns of appreciative editorials. 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full coluan ap- 
preciative editorial . . .. . 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 
should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


Ri OMY ERS: 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


Box No. Al.—A large decorated box containing ‘eo pans of semi moist colors, 
six Standards, warm Gray, andcool Gray, one Brush, per box..... 


.25 


No. Price. 
1. A decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 

moist colors, six Standards and two Grays, 

one brush, per .35 


6. A decorated box containing eight cakes of dry 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, 


2. A large enameled box contaiuing ten pans semi- ong to 
moist colors, six Standards, Black, White, cool POT DOK... 
Gray,and Warm Gray, one brush, per box...... i] 7. A decorated box containing four large cakes of 

dry colors. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one 

moist colors. » wo Yellows, Blue, ane Gray, 8. Same box as above. Red, two Yellows, and 

4. Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist 9. Nine tubes moist colors in strong paper box. 
colors, Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one brush, Six Standards, warm Gray, cool Gray, and 


Send for complete circular of Material for Color Instruction. 


Adiert.p, MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. 


Publishers. 
ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 


43-47 East St. 


ANGUAGES | 
School Use; &c, 

Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


1. VERBOS EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 75c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


- No. CORTINA SERIES, 
OMPANY New York 1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25e. 
2. EL INDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c 
3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 40c. 
. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English,  7T5c. 


4 
5. AMP Spanish edition, annotated, 
6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 7T5c 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., Tbe. 
8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
9 


N. E. Dept., 35 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


. TEMPRANO, ¥ CON SOL, 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 

R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y 


20 Femberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOO. TEACHERS. 
GRAIIMATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exerci-es affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By Tams F. Wixuts, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper : 


price, 25 cens. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WiLLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical ‘analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


- CHICAGO: BOSTON: 


Summer ‘Tours. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails Jume 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. Shorter Tours 
eave July 3d and August 10th. Se d for illustrated circulars. 

Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, ITALY, Austrian Tyrol, 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
France, England, Scotland. Special attention given to 


E Art Galleries. Send for full descriptive circular to 


WALTER 8S. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Special 10-Day Trips to the Pan-American Exposition 
See JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, May 16. 
(Miss) ALICE M, GUERNSEY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. Sail July 3. 
Very Attractive, Moderate Cost, Limited Numbers. 


Send for circular to 


Summer Schools. 
Dartmouth Summer School HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 
July 5 to August 3, 1901. 


July 5 to August 15, 1901. 
Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth ath 
College, with use of the College libraries and labo- 


ment, Psychology, Education, Art, Music, Mathematics 
y 
ratories. For teachers and others. Courses in 21 


Sciences, and Physical Training. 
departments. Tuition, $15. Climate and location 


The work is open to both men and women, and is 
especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 

unsurpassed for work or recreation. 

For circular address 


or information sons courses, lodgings, ex- 
penses, and reduced railway fares, address J. L. Lovx, 
Pror. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director 
mari4-eow HANOVER, N, H. 


York 


N. S. SHALER, Chairman of Committee. 
COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 


Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country.. For ‘*‘ Announcement,’ 


eow 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E, H. MENSEL 
721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


mar7-10t 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. - 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 


address 8. Brown 
University Heights, June 19th. Fall 
mar21-15t New York City. For Catalogues address the Registrar. 
The University of Chicago °°aucation 


eA Professional School for Teachers. 


Sixteen Departments. 
Thirty-one Courses. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. | 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN. Dean. 


Summer Term, Six Weeks - July | to Aug. 9, 1901 | 


Mode! schoo] for observation. University credit given. Open to all. 
Full program of courses sent on application. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cur~aco, ILL. 


D SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


VINEYAR 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan: 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


MARTHAS 
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Educational Institutions. 


i ‘ 
Translations COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Di Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ictionaries if NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and oem 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I. 


' 
Has on each page, tnterlinear trans- | 
lation, /terad translation, and every | 
' 
' 
' 
! 


ae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG § Specia. 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching! 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA £. CRANR, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


H 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
' for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
H 

H 


word completely parsed. $1.50. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers * 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


‘ng of teachers in all branches cf i dustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypgEn, A. M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


FOR SALE, 


Beautiful ‘‘ Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 
for girls and young women, at Birnungham, 


Alabama. Fine property, ata BARGAIN, Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 
Address, quick, 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Trustee, NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
6t BIRMINGHAM, ALA, For both sexes. 
Or catalogues address 


CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirouBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


oe 


203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


W SEN writing to advertisers, please men- 


tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston, Joun G. THompson, Principal. 
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